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Dent no friend like 
an old friend...and that's how 
I've felt about Chesterfield ever 
since | first sang for them 


several years ago 
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Get Stt.. Millions know Chesterfields 
“ee always Satisfy... They're Cooler, Milder and 
<u 





Better- Tasting. More smokers are finding this 
oul every day...so next time, do justice to 


IGARETTE — _ 
c es vour taste... ask for Chesterfield’s RIGHT 


COMBINATION WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 












































Over the 
Editor's Shoulder 


Letter to Andy 


WE HAVE just learned about Andy. He is 15 years 

old and a sophomore in high school. But what he 
really wants to do is to join the Marine Corps. Consequently, 
he’s lost interest in his studies and is letting his school work 
slide to the point where he’s at the foot of his class. 

There are thousands of lads like Andy throughout the 
United States. Some of them are so anxious to get in some 
branch of the service that they can’t keep their minds on 
the important business of getting an education. Others, 
while not particularly anxious to get in the service, figure 
they will be called within a year or two and have decided 
there’s no point in their staying in school. They already 
have dropped out or plan not to go back this fall. 

Much as we sympathize with the desire of these young 
men to be of service there are few things we would like to 
say to them. And all of our readers who have kid brothers 
like Andy will be doing us a service if they pass this word: 

Many of the Marines who are now fighting their way to 
Tokyo, the soldiers who are fighting in Europe, and the 
sailors who are fighting on the high seas are just a few 
years older than you are. It was really just a little while 
ago that they sat where you are sitting now—in the pupil’s 
seat in school, reading history instead of making it. 

We know how slowly the next few years are going to 
move for you. All around you, all over the world, great 
events are happening, and, naturally enough, you want to 
play a part in them. 

Let us give you some straight dope about this set-up. 

Wars never have been won by brawn or bravery alone. 
That statement is more true of this war than of any 
previous one. This is the war of the technician, whether the 
fighting is in the air, on land, or at sea. It’s the man with the 

“know how” that comes of training, of discipline, of study 
and of practice that will live to fight another day. 

From the very first day you join the Marines, or any 
other branch of the service, you'll have to do a lot of 
studying. You'll have to learn about weapons and ammuni- 
tion. On the rifle range you'll be able to put your high school 
methematics to good use, the same when it comes to map 
reading and scouting and patrolling. In your advanced train- 
ing you'll find use for your knowledge of physics, of hy- 
giene, of geography, of chemistry, and of dozens of other 
subjects which you studied in school. 

The armed forces are spending millions of dollars annually 
to give men more education and more training to make them 
better fighters. It’s the better man who wins. 

Until the day comes for you to don a uniform you can 
make your greatest contribution by applying yourself in 
school. That will better prepare you to serve your country 
when the time comes. The investment of time and effort 
you make in education will pay you a dividend while you are 
in the service, and for as long as you live. 





To avoid duplication THE LEATHERNECK is discon- 
tinuing its feature “Question Box” effective with this issue. 
Readers are urged to submit their questions to Headquar- 
ters Bulletin, Headquarters United States Marine Corps. 
Washington, D. C., which will supply the answer and pub- 
lish those of general interest. 
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ALWAYS “TOPS” 


BUT IT TOOK A WAR TO PROVE IT! 

















Millions of cans of Ammen's 
are in use by Uncle Sam's 
fighting men all over the 
world. For Ammen’s Triple 
Action soothes the skin, ab- 
sorbs perspiration, and 
prevents the growth of 
harmful bacteria. Germs 
can't live near Ammen's! 





ABSORBENT 
/ ~ ANTISEPTIC 
y, ANALGESIC 
ask for AMMEN’S at your PX. 


IMGREDIENTS: ZINC OXIDE, BORE 
| em 8- TOROXYQUINOLIN, WITH 


, * Chafing 
Cuas. AMMEN Cold Mn 9 40 


* Insect bites 











80. v 8 Pat. oon 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. U.S A 
AVERAGE NET WT. 4 OZ. 





* Sunburn 
* Nettle rash 
\ * Prickly heat 


* All minor skin 
and foot 
irritations 


TY SEN canews 


“Puts Your Skin at Ease” 













CHAS. AMMEN CO., LTD. + ALEXANDRIA, LA. 









ENERGY PACKIN' CANDY 




































































A familiar tune . . . with new meaning! For mouth-waterin’ Baby Ruth, 
rich in dextrose, an energy-sugar, packs nutrition that comes in mighty 


handy for gun-totin’ fighters. 









As trusty as an old six-shooter, Baby Ruth comes through with guick 
food-energy, and taste satisfaction when you want it. To help replenish 
used-up energy, to “lift” spirits, aim on askin’ for Baby Ruth often . . . at 


Army PX or Ship Canteen. Baby Ruth's downright good eatin’, too 








CURTISS CANDY COMPANY ®* CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Producers of Fine Foods 
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Hitch-hikers handy 
says... Shite 


4 
Your car 7 








3-Ring handy’ 


says... 





Primitive man talked with his 
hands—and our hands still speak 
for us. Sweetheart’s “handy”! 4..* 


says “Kiss coming up. Grandpa's 


3-Ring “handy”! “" 
“Ballantine for me!” PURITY, BODY, 


and FLAVOR in every glass’ ‘¥ 


says 


America’s finest since 1840. 
P. Ballantine & Sons. Newark, N..J 


handy” “4 says “Louder, please.” 








Tailor Made 


Sirs: 

Years ago a vote was taken. 
by the officers and senior 
NCO’s as to whether or not 
the high type collar on the 
greens should be changed to a 
roll collar. As a result, we have 
roll collar greens; undoubted- 
ly a great improvement. 

In numerous discussions 
with senior NCO’s at many 
bases they have almost unan- 
imously approved the idea 
that First Pay Grade NCO’s 
have the privilege of wearing 
tailor made uniforms. 

What can we do to have 
this suggestion considered by 
the proper authorities? 

MTSgt. R. R. Townsend. 
Pacific 
* Suggestions should be 
addressed, through chan- 
nels, to The Commandant. 


—Eds. 


JENNIE CALI 
Primer 


Boom-Happy 


Sirs: 

I and the other boom-happy 
demolitionists here feel that 
we have a pin-up girl who 
surpasses all other beauteous 
bombshells. We want every- 
one to know she’s the primer 
in our explosive works. 

Her name is Jennie Cali 
and she’s from Brooklyn. The 
picture may be battle-scarred, 
having gone through the New 
Britain campaigns, but it is 
dear to our hearts nonethe- 
less 

PFC Arthur M. Puglisi. 
Pacific 
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"I'm sorry, Colonel, the Sgt's 
out getting a permanent wave” 
—— 














@ That's one place where 


nice big figures are really 
popular — in a bank book. 
You can discover this for 
yourself, Leatherneck, if 
you start an allotment ac- 
count now. Fill-out an 
identification blank, have 
your Commanding Officer 
certify your signature, and 
mail it to any one of the 
Bank of America branches 
in California. This bank 
will acknowledge your 
first allotment promptly 
and add interest to your 


money at regular rates. 


Dank of 


America 


T 


NATIONAL LSSUASS ASSOCIATION 





Bank of America branches are lo- 

cated in citres and towns throughout 

California. You may start your 
allotment at any branch 


Main offices im two reserve cities 
of California 


San Francisco Las Angeles 











Member federal De posit 


Member Federal Reserve System 








or 
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Insurance Corporanuon 











With the Armed Forces, it's 
CHAP STICK ten to one... 
’ Alaska (40 
j Africa (140 


comforter for chapped, cracked 


From 
below’) to torrid 


abore), it’s the favorite 


or parched lips. Specially medicated — 
Specially soothing. 





On sale at drug counters 
—only 25¢ 












HOLDS COLLAR 
POINTS DOWN 


INVISIBLE fF 
UNDER COLLAR 





The Stay 
with the 
Seif- 
Adjusting 
Spring 

® 
EASY ON 
EASY OFF 











Prevents Collar Curl 


% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
That's why millions of men 
in service are also wearing 


SPIFFY COLLAR STAYS. 








FEW CENTS 


COSTS BUT A 
AT ARMY AND PX STORES 








SOUND OFF (continued) 





TERRY LEE WALTERS 
"Where's daddy?” 


Unseen Son * 


Sirs: 
The picture shows Terry Lee 
Walters, at the age of nine 
months, looking for his father 
whom he has never seen. His 
father, PFC Lee Walters, Jr., 
is a Marine now stationed in 
the Canal Zone and who has 
never seen his son, either. The 
child’s grandfather, a Marine 
of World War I, wrote a poem 
to express Terry’s opinion of 
his father. The first verse goes 
like this: 
I have never seen my daddy 
But I know he is just swell, 
‘Cause he is a U. S. Marine 
And will do his duty well. 
Mrs. Lee Walters, Jr. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Long Letter 
Sir: 
The other day I received a 
letter from my girl, Miss Jean 
Lang of Orchard Park, N. Y.. 
which I'll bet is the longest 
letter any man in the service 
ever got from his girl friend. 
The letter covered a roll of 
paper 36 feet long and eight 
inches wide. It had cartoons 
and illustrations all the way 
through it. It took me so long 
to read, I had to miss chow 
to finish it. 
PFC Edward G. Henel. 
E! Toro, Cal. 


Endorsements 


Sirs: 
The back cover of the April 
LEATHERNECK has a cig- 
aret ad showing “Sgt. Flor- 
ence of the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve” who 
endorses the company’s prod- 
uct. We were under the im- 
pression it was against Naval 
regulations for Naval person- 
nel to endorse products in 
advertising. What’s the scoop? 
Sgt. Ken O. Ferguson 
Corp. R. C. Brandon 
PFC J. C. Heidmann 
Pacific 


© SecNav says: “The 
Navy Dept. does not at- 
tempt to censor adver- 


tisements on any grounds 
other than security. If 
the advertisement does 
not infer that the product 
is officially endorsed by 
the Navy Dept., the latter 
has no objections.” —Eds. 
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["Swerde yn dates a field music” 











Can You Top This ? 





SERGEANT: What's your trouble, Rookie? Can’t you see? 


ROOKIE: 


No, sir. Not a thing. 


SERGEANT: Well, stop gripin’ about it! Just keep your eye 
on me and laugh when I do. 


WELL, MAYBE YOU CAN TOP THAT JOKE, BROTHER, BUT 


For teeth with natural sparkle 

And breath that’s bound to please 
You Can't Top Colgate Dental Cream! 

So give a tube a squeeze! 

TO COMBAT BAD BREATH, 

T RECOMMEND COLGATE DENTAL CREAM! 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 

7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE'S 


(MSTANTLY STOPS BAD BREATH THAT 
ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 


rap, 


Here's Why: Colgate Dental Cream has 
an active penetrating foam that gets 
into the hidden crevices between teeth 
—helps clean out decaying food par- 
ticles—stop stagnant saliva odors-- 


~— 


remove the cause of much bad breath. 


Besides, 
agent does a top-notch job of cleaning 


Colgate’s safe polishing 


and polishing your teeth—brings out 
their natural sparkle and gleam! 


Yes, Colgate’s is the toothpaste that 
cleans your breath while it cleans ydur 
teeth. So don't take unnecessary 
chances! Use Colgate Dental Cream 
twice a day and before every date! 
Geta tube... today! 





SENATOR FORD 
says: 


Tune In! 
CAN YOU TOP THIS? 


Every Saturday Night 
NBC - Coast to Coast - 9:30 P.M. EWT 


















It cleans 
your breath while 
it cleans your teeth 


~“ 





“Well ...maybe... but you'll have 
fo promise fo shine your shoes 
with Esquire Boot Polish!” 


es a 


She'll say “O.K.” every time. And you'll get 
plenty of shining satisfaction when you use 


ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH —the Bootmaker's 
Stain Polish that outshines any 

other polish. A Custom Stain Shine with 
ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH is a Work of Art! 


* AT YOUR PX OR SHIP SERVICE STORE 


4 product of 
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There are reasons why you won't always find your favorite 
size R. G. DUN cigar in stock. First: the millions of R. G DUNS 
now aoing to the armed services. Second their tremendous 
popularity at home. Discriminating smokers recognize in R.G 


DUNS o superior cigar and want more than we can make 








SOUND OFF (continued) 
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JEAN TOLPIN 
What a lass... 


Brooklyn Gal 


Sirs: 
Here's proof that the best 
looking women come from 
Brooklyn. Her name is Jean 
Tolpin and what a gal! 

PFC B. Schneider 
New Bern, N. C 


Good Conduct Medal 


Sirs 
In your April “Question Box" 
you say that “Good Conduct 
insignia is awarded to en- 
listed personnel upon comple- 
tion of a four-year enlistment.” 
I served a “duration of the 
war” hitch during the last war 
and when I was paid off I re- 
ceived a Good Conduct medal. 
After that I did another short 
cruise and was awarded a 
Good Conduct Medal Bar. 
Both of these enlistments were 
for less than four years. 
Daniel W. Whalen, 
Sr. Vice Comm. 
Theo. Roosevelt Detach., 
Marine Corps League. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


* Following the last war. 
Good Conduct’ medals 
were awarded for Dura- 
tion of the War hitches. 
Later, short cruises of 
two or three years were 
authorized and Good Con- 
duct insignia awarded for 
this enlistment. Such in- 
signia is now awarded 
only after four full years 
of continuous active duty 
with regulars or four 
years in the reserves.— 
Eds. 


Grandfather 


Sirs: 

At Cherry Point is TSgt. 
Rene Allard whose daughter 
has a daughter, thus making 
him a very young grand- 
father at the tender age of 32. 

SSegt. Carl W. Schuldt. 

Cherry Point, N. C. 














If your feet hurt, burn, . 
chafe or sweat, dust them 10c and 
with Dr. Scholl's Foot 35¢ 

Powder; sprinkle it in : 
your shoes and socks. 
Soothing, comforting; 
eases new or tight shoes. 













































6000 = 
FOOD | 
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PLEASED 
== Guests 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 


CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 
DALLAS — ATLANTA — PITTSBURGH 


NAUSEA 


—- if you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 


effectiveness and reliability. Acdruggists 
MOTHERSILL'S. 430 Latlayette St. New York, 3. & Y¥ 



































Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 


FARMERS CREAMERY CO., Inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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“Believe me, sweetheart, you're 


J 


my first love” 














U. S. MARINES 


Protect your Travel Funds 
with Travelers Cheques 
For Sale at 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
| ___ QUANTICO, VIRGINIA ant 











SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
TAILOR and HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 


























































Save That 
Gun with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


OP PER 


Remove the primer and powder 
residue, the lead and metal foul- 
ing from its bore. Prevent rust ond 
pitting. Hoppe's No. 9 gives guns, 
new or old, a longer lease on life 
At your dealer's or PX or send 
10c for sample. Valuable “Guide 
to Gun Cleaning” FREE upon post S34 
cord request . 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33,Po. | 


















When Nature Forgets... 


remember 
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wl trong! 
_ fits not Too s™ 
“its nat too mild 
75 the Happy MO 
 Baxative! 


As 4 precaution use only as directed. 















ASK FOR EX-LAX AT YOUR P X 
AND AT YOUR FAVORITE DRUG STORE 





TWIN-AID for SMALL CUTS and BURNS 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


LIQUID AND POWDER 


















Smal! cuts and burns COOLING 
SOOTHING 
ANTISEPTIC 


DRESSING 


James F. Battaro, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 


scratches, abrasions 
non-porsonous insect 
bites. Use powder on 
open Diisters,sma 
cracks between toes 





You'll get ’em back if 
they’re marked with a 
Cash’s WOVEN Name! 
Cash’s are the favorite 
of the Services. Mark 
everything you own for 
quick, tive, perma- 
nent identification. 
Easy to attach. Ask 
your store or write us. 


473 Chestnut Street 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
or 6233 So. Gramercy PI., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








SOUND OFF (continued) 
Sr. SgotMaj. 


Sirs: 

For senior sergeant major of 
the Corps I nominate SgtMaj. 
Fred Siegenthaler, date of 
rank, 5 September, 1934. He 
has been on continuous active 
duty since his enlistment 13 
January, 1913. Please note 
that we do not claim to have 
the senior enlisted man, mere- 
ly the senior sergeant major. 

SSgt. H. C. Money, Jr. 

Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Lefty Hunt 


Sirs: 
Can’t Sgt. Tolbert make up his 
mind how many decorations 
Lefty Hunt has? In the Au- 
gust, 1943, LEATHERNECK 
Lefty has “a double deck of 
ribbons on his chest.” In the 
September, 1943, issue it’s 
“four decks of ribbons” and 
in the April, 1944, issue it’s 
“three decks of ribbons.” 

Can it be that the “senior 
private” isn’t the only one 
that’s fouled up? 

James W. Ahern. 

Manchester, N. H. 


® Could be.—Eds. 





“SKIPPER” McCRAY 
He Waits By the Sea 


Watching & Waiting 


Sirs: 
Here is a picture of “Skipper’ 
McCray watching and waiting 
for his Marine uncle, Don G. 
O’Neill, to return from the 
Pacific. “Skipper” is the son 
of GySgt. J. R. McCray. 
Mrs. F. E. O'Neill. 
Portland, Ore. 


Orchid 


Sirs: 
It must be discouraging as 
the devil to work as you fel- 
lows must be doing, to build 
up a swell new LEATHER- 
NECK for the Marine Corps 
and then have a few gum- 
beaters tell you it stinks. 

We of the Marine Detach- 
ment, USS San Jacinto, con- 
gratulate you on the best 
magazine the Marine Corps 
ever had and look forward to 
a lot more of the same. 

Ist Sgt. M. Sherlock 

GySgt. J. A. Gallaher 

GySgt. A. J. Moisan 
USS San Jacinto 




















COLGATE CLOSE-UPS 
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BUT NOW I'VE LEARNED THE SECRET 
OF HIS CHARM! IT’S THOSE SATIN- 
SMOOTH SHAVES HE GETS WITH 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS... 
ONE NO-BRUSH SHAVE CREAM 
THAT MAKES TOUGH BEARDS SAY 
“UNCLE” ANO CUTE 
GALS SAY "DADDY? 
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COLD AND Me's A. => 
ORY ow MY TEE | al 
50 cH : 
sos MY =< OUR 2 STAR GEN. IS 





Ver kee AS StaR GENT! 
«ALK 9 HE TOLD US HOW TO 
“ks 4G 






GET CLEAN, CLOSE, 
COMFORTABLE 
SHAVES ...WITH 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE CREAM, 

THE SOLOIER’S 
BEST FRIENO / 
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Jack be nimble. 
Jack be quick. 

Eat a POWERHOUSE 
It does the trick! 


































CANDY BAR 


JOHNSON CANDY CO., 






WALTER H. CHICAGO 


























Shaving daily © 
irritate your face? 





HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 
SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING— 
PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 





Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy 


WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
Tithe irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 

Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problems. Not 


sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 


Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 


To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 


at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 


Your face feels smoother 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 

Glider was developed by The J. B. Williams 
Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 


over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 







In tubes 
or jars 








SOUND OFF (continued) 


Overseas Service 


Sirs: What's the word, mates, 
on this overseas deal? Is there 
any specific length of time? 
PFC Daniel Skrobick, 
PFC Wilfred Link 
Pacific 
* According to SecNav: 
“Enlisted men and ofh- 
cers serving aboard ship 
or on advanced hases 18 
months or more become 
eligible for replacement 
and assignment for reha- 
bilitation leave to the 
continental United States 
. However .. . nothing 
must be done _ which 
would tend to decrease 
the level of experience of 
naval personnel function- 
ing 1n combat areas below 
the margin of safety. . .” 
The rotation policy em- 
braces returning first 
those seriously wounded, 
secondly those physically 
unfit for further combat 
and thirdly those longest 
outside the United States 
—Eds. 





BERNICE NERVA 
Bea for short 


Some Nerva 
Sirs: 
Her name is Bernice Nerva 
and she hails from the Gopher 
State. I call her Bea, for short, 
and I call her my girl friend 
for fun. Some Nerva, eh 








Mates? 
Corp. Arthur Genereux 
Mojave, Cal. 











“Don't you think it's about time 


| 





some guy relieved Hall?" 





Cos 





> \ 


—, 


strings with the boys at the Alleys 
—that's one of the “little things” 
you're looking forward to when 
you come home again! 

And high, too, on your list of 
“great expectations” are the fine 
W. L. Douglas C/ippers you'll slip 


ae 
: wee 


CX . 





. Five or six 





into after months of wearing 


G. I's. 








6-56 G50 





Other styles $5.50 
Denver West Slightly 
rgnher 
805 
(oem 
D W.L. y — 
wil (OUG SHOE CO. 
BROCKTON 15, MASS. 
Stores in Principal Cities 
Good Dealers Everywhere 
INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY BONDS 
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EXCLUSIVE 


JERIS 
SERVICE 











50¢ JER 
at special P. X. price 


35¢ JERIS HAIR OIL 


IS HAIR TO 


In a combination package 














at a special price 
to servicemen 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
P.X.'S, CANTEENS AND 


SHIPS’ SERVICE STORES 


JERIS SALES CO. 


805 EAST 140th STREET, NEW YORK 54, WY 





Nic 





| acter referred to. The photo 


for I¢ more 


| me the picture was in his 
| tent when he had to vacate 
| in a hurry and some nosey 
| jerks picked it up—the picture 





















Send The 
Leatherneck 
YOUR 
NEW ADDRESS 














SOUND OFF (continued) 








JEANNE WALTHERS 
Lovely blonde 


Worth Fighting For 


Sirs: 
This’ is the girl I'm fighting 
for and the girl who is waiting 
for me back home. She's 
a lovely blue-eyed blonde 
from Cohoes, N. Y. Her 
Name: Jeanne Walthers. 

Pvt. Ray P. Moore. 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 





la 
SSGT. HEAVEY 
She IS She 


“Purloined Pin-Up” 


Sirs: 
Re the purloined pin-up (sec 
Aug. 1 issue) I am the char 


was sent to GySgt G. P. Finn 
USMC, and he has informed 


I mean, not the tent. 

I enlisted’ in March, 1943. 
and after basic training at 
Hunter College, went to Ist 
Sgt. School at Philadelphia. I 
am now Acting IstSgt in the 
Aviation Women’s Reserve 
Squadron at Mojave. Although 
I enlisted in Washington, 
D. C., my permanent home is | 





in Boston. Oh yes, the “salty” 
emblems shown in the pic 
were once owned by the afore- 
mentioned “Mickey” Finn. 
SSegt. Marguerite D. Heavey 
Mojave, Cal. 
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Well—I'm a corporal now, 
ain't 1?" 

















Y, one of New 
poate studied 
f Dramatic 
f dancing oot oe 
i to star on Broa way. 
oy 8 in. Weight, } 17 Ibs. 



















FIRST PLACE in nation-wide survey among 
























FIKST7 WITH THE MEN 
IN THE SERVICE 
When the votes were counted, Lifebuoy took 


service men. Takea tip from men who know 
(and men you know) and ask for Lifebuoy 
at your PX or ship store. Use it daily to 
chase dirt and grime. . . to stop “B.O.” 
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P = 
SLI Ms too thin and Tubby’s too round, 
But these smart guys have always found, 
That though of manhood 
they aint the flower 
A LUX Soapd pan and 
a LUX Soap shower 
Make female hearts 

a cinch to gather... . 


The tricks in Lux Soap’s ACTIVE lather 
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SOUND OFF (continued) 
Perturbed 


Sirs: 

I am in receipt of a letter from 
my fiancee; and brother, is she 
perturbed! It seems _ that 
whilst evacuating my quarters 
on an undisclosed island I mis- 
laid my favorite picture of the 
good sergeant. Evidently some 
member of our relief picked 
up the picture and decided to 
do something about it. . . 
I'll probably have to move in 
with the Dobermans. Person- 
ally I’m in favor of longer 
leases on these blankety-blank 


| islands and two weeks’ notice 
| before leaving. Incidentally 


thanks for the nice write-up 
anent my duty at Sea School 
last year. 

GySgt. G. P. Finn. 
Pacific. 


® In its Dec., 1943, issue 
(“Sea School”) THE 


| LEATHERNECK said. 
| “Mickey Finn has been 





in about a dozen years 
several of them with the 
Fourth Marines in China 
where he was an editor 
of “Walla Walla”, famed 
Marine magazine once 
published in Shanghai 
At various times a night 
club MC, he is frequent/y 
called on to sing, dance 
or “tickle the ivories” 
whether he’s aship or 
ashore.” —Eds. 





LIEUT. COL. BEANS 
Rated With His Men 


Col. Beans’ Raiders 
Sirs: 
I have not seen anything in 
print about Lieut. Col. Beans 
and his Third Raider Bn. We 
men who fought with him be- 
lieve that Col. Beans is one of 
the best commanding officers 
in the Marine Corps. During 
the Bougainville campaign he 
rated 100 per cent with his 
men for his bravery and his 
selflessness. 

PFC Robert Tatum 

Pacific. 


® Col. Fred D. Beans led 
the Third Marine Raider 
Bn. which took Puruata 
Island and participated 
in the initial landings on 
Bougainville. The Third 
Raiders have been dis- 
banded. Col. Beans is now 
attached to Plans & Poll- 
cies Div., Headquarters 
MC.—Eds. 
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One leave-taking 


that won't be sad 








-+-Wwhen you say, 


“GOOD-BYE, G.I.” | 


3 
7 
, 


and step into 


FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 


Let no one discredit the loyal 


G.I. shoes... but when their job 





is over, their day will be done! 
You'll want to slip into a pair of 


new FLORSHEIM SHOES, the 


es teal 


kind we're just dreaming up now 
— because we're too busy doing 


our share to help the war effort. 


Most Styles $1050 ont a | 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Women 
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Remo eke 


eee 
HIT THE BULL'S EVE with St. Joseph 
Aspirin when simple headache, neuralgia 
and other inorganic pain strikes. There's 
no aspirin better or faster acting—get 
St. Joseph Aspirin, world’s largest seiler 
at 10c. Demand St. Joseph Aspirin. 

e*ee 
CAMOUFLAGE WON'T HELP if 
your uniform is spotted when you have 
to stand inspection, but Mufti, the multi- 
use spot remover will. Removes many 
spots from uniforms, hats, ties, gloves, 
made from a variety of fabrics. Always 
keep a supply handy. Ask for Mufti. 

oe = = 
FROM REVEILLE TO TAPS you 
need to keep unruly hair in place. Moro- 
line Hair Tonic gives that well-groomed 
jook, aids in removing loose dandruff, 
helps keep your hair down without giving 
it that plastered down look. It’s econom- 
ical too. Demand Moroline Hair Tonic. 

eee 
YOU'LL BE WAVING A FLAG for 
Penetro once you've felt how much re- 
lief this rub-on salve gives muscular 
aches and pains caused by colds, over- 
exertion or exposure. Use it also for 
bruises, scratches, minor burns—cuts. It 
provides modern medication in a base 
containing old-fashioned mutton suet 
like Grandma used. Try Penetro. 

eee 
DON'T GO CHASING AROUND look- 
ing for some Mexsana next time you're 
tormented with pack-strap chafe. Get 
your own supply of Mexsana today and 
keep it handy. This soothing, medicated 
powder relieves the soreness of skin ten- 
der and reddened from friction of cloth- 
ing or equipment and forms coating of 
protection to help lessen irritation. Also 
eases burn of heat rash, itch of sunburn, 
mosquito bites. Get Mexsana. 














EVERY MARINE 
KNOWS! 


Yes, every Marine knows that to learn 
while he trains as a Marine “pays off” 
in the service and when he gets back 
to civilian life. 

For, with specialized training, he is 
better prepared for quick promotion in 
the Corps and also for an after-the-war 
job that will bring more comforts of 
life to himself and to those he loves. 

All this can be accomplished by en- 
rolling with the Marine Corps Institute 
right non. 

All necessary textbooks together 
with instruction service — are furnished 
by the Marine Corps Institute, without 
charge. And you may keep up your 
spare-time studies wherever you are 
stationed. 

For full information, write to: 


U.S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
* 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 


Aviation Mechanics 


General Radio “Good English 

Radio Operating Machine Shop 

Short Mechanical Reading Shop 
Drawing Blueprints 

Civil pee ys Ges and Electric 

Surveying and Mapping Welding 

Refrigeration Diesel Engines 

Bookkeeping and Internal Combustion 


Business Forms Engines 


Stenographic — Automobile Technician 
Secretaria! Special Automobile 
Post Exchange Engines 
Bookkeeping High School Subjects 


NOTC: Since the Marine Corps Institute was first 
founded. the International Correspondence Schools of 
Seranton, Pa.. have had the privilege of supplying the 
Institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services. It is to the Institute and the Marine Corps 
that 1. C. S. dedicates the above message 





SOUND OFF (continued) 





ROSE MARIE KELLEY 
Artistically distributed 


trish Rose 


Sirs: 
Others can do it, so can't I 
Her name is Rose Marie Kel 
ley. A beautiful name for a 
beautiful gal. She ¢omes from 
Lexington, Mass., is five feet 
two inches tall and 110 pounds 
of artistically distributed 
weight. A pretty picture of a 
wild Irish rose! 

Sgt. Alex Ohlson. 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


Song For Tokyo Rose 


Sirs: 

I would like to offer an origi- 
nal verse which can be sung 
to the tune of “The Marines 
Hymn”. Should you publish 
it, I have one suggestion: that 
a copy be _ forwarded to 
“Tokyo Rose” for her to sing 
on one of her broadcasts. 


From the blood-bought South 
Sea beaches 
To the streets of Tokyo! 
We shall plant our Starry 
Banner 
High on Fujiyama’s snow! 
In the land of the kimono 
We shall strut our Combat 
Green 
And the next Mikado will be 
A United States Marine! 


Sgt. David W. Cole. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Chaplain Cronin 
Sirs: 
We would like to add a bit to 
your mention of Chaplain 
Robert J. Cronin in the fine 
article, “See the Chaplain,” in 
the April issue. We met 
Father Cronin in New Cale 
donia while he was resting 
there and we are a couple of 
his home town boys and 
naturally proud of him. He 
was awarded the Silver Star 
for his outstanding work on 
the island of Puruata while 
on dutv there. 
Corp. W. G. Gearhardt, Jr., 
PFC Chas. A. Taaffe, Jr. 
Pacific. 
a “7 
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“He calls me his twin-engine 


model” 




















How"Devil Dogs’ master 
the Dry Scalp disaster! 


A marine’s tough 
training in wind, 
rain, and scorching 






... leads the way to 
Dry Scalp and hair 
that looks rumpled 
and shaggy!. 







but...5 drops a day keeps DRY SCALP away 


«+» MAKES ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC FIRST 
WITH SERVICE MEN IN AMERICA ! 

















: Gives you better-looking hair, too! 


It’s top favorite from coast to coast! 
Use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic and see 
what ‘it will do for your hair. Just 
comb in a few drops daily, or apply 
directly to the scalp. And always use 
it with massage before shampooing 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic checks Dry 
Scalp and loose dandruff by supple- 
menting the natural scalp oils . 
= gives you a neat, well-groomed look! 
Buy a bottle today! It’s the sure 
way to good-looking hair! 





Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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FIRST CLOTHING ISSUE 
CORPORAL ADAM 
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Contrary to popular belief, the J})arine Corps 
is really centuries old. Based on newly 
discovered evidence the Archacological | 
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ORIGIN OF THE PHRASES 
“SWABBING THE HEAD” —_— = 
“EAR BANGER” AND peat 
“GUM BEATER” CAN BE ENGINEERS 











EASILY TRACED FROM 
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; PEC. PAUL REVERE —FIRST HORSE MARINE { 
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“LAND, HO"! 
STAND BY To 
HIT THE s 
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Apple Honey’ Helps 
Old Golds Fresh 





- A> 
‘ 


@ You want fine tobacco, of course. But vou want it 





‘ 
fresh! (Ao mist of Apple “Honey.” the nectar of “2; 
luscious apples. is sprayed on Old Gold's fine to- 
baceos to help hold in the natural freshness. 
“Something new has been added™ to these tobaccos. 
Its Latakia. a costly imported leaf that gives richer 
flavor. Try Old Golds and see why they have won a 


million new friends. 





LISTEN TO: Allan Jones Wednesdoy 


nings—CBS and THE OLD GOLD RADIO 
PROGRAM Sunday evenings —NBC. 


Buy more Wor Bonds than you think you can 
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“| drove a Greyhound 


“Before I started driving this tank-buster for Uncle Sam, I was 
what they call a “Ten-Year-Man’ with the Greyhound system. 
That means ten solid years behind the wheel of those big blue- 
and-white buses without nicking a fender or scraping the paint. 


“The things I learned on that job have helped me pull this tank 
destroyer (and some of my buddies) through some pretty tight 
scrapes. And, one very fine day, I'm going to be right back there 
on that old Greyhound run of mine, wheeling something pretty 
smooth in the way of a post-war motor coach. My old dispatcher 
at Greyhound writes me that they’re planning the finest passenger 
buses the U. S. A. has ever seen—and he says they want me back 


there to drive one of ‘em. 


elie aes : ' ' lela - _ as | 
So watch for me at the wheel when you go traveling—after Victory: The special skill and training of more than 5,000 Grey- 


hound employees have helped make them good marines, 
soldiers, sailors and flyers. Greyhound is going to be proud 
to get these men back, in the better days abead, when 
highway travel really comes into its own. 
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It's a Cream 


not a Grease! 
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Photo by Wm Ritter 
because your buddy 
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9 Mennen Skin Bracer! 


a to say you're 
You mean to say Y shipment of 
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For After Shaving 
Chapped Skin ¢ 
Sunburn, Windburn ‘ong 
Hot, Tired Feet . 
All-Purpose 
Foot Powder 
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Now that you've been around the Pacific for a while 


you think you know something about the geography of 
the area, do you? Well, here’s your chance to test your 
knowledge, by answering these few simple questions. 
Score yourself five for each right answer and if you're 
on the ball you ought to make at least 80. See page 58 
for the right answer. 


1. 


14. 


15. 


18. 


20. 


The first American-owned territory seized by the 
Japs in the Pacific was (a) Guam, (b) Wake, (c) the 
Philippines? 

The distance from Saipan to the main islands of 
Japan is approximately: (a) 1500 miles, (b) 500 
miles, (c) 1000 miles, (d) 2000 miles, (e) 2500 miles. 
What country had jurisdiction over the Solomon 
Islands before the war: (a) Great Britain, (b) 
France, (c) Japan, (d) China, (e) the United States? 
What country had jurisdiction over the Marshall 
Islands before the war: (a) Australia, (b) New Zea- 
land, (c) Japan, (d) the Netherlands, (e) Russia? 
The principal island of Japan is known as: (a) 
Honshu, (b) Kyushu, (c) Shikoku, (d) Hokkaido? 
The principal island of the Philippines is known as: 
(a) Luzon, (b) Mindanao, (c) Palawan, (d) Min- 
dora? 

Which one of the following island groups extends 
North of the equator: (a) Fiji Islands, (b) Gilbert 
Islands, (c) Ellice Islands, (d) Solomon Islands? 
In what island group is Kwajalein atoll located: 
(a) the Marshalls, (b) the Gilberts, (c) the Caro- 
lines, (d) the Marianas. 

In what island group is the Japanese naval base of 
Truk located: (a) Marianas, (b) Caroline, (c) Bonin, 
(d) Kurile, (e) Gilbert? 

What islands north of Japan have been raided fre- 
quently by our Navy: (a) the Kuriles, (b) the 
Bonins, (c) the Nansei, (d) the Kazan. 

The distance from Pearl Harbor to the Philippines 






is approximately: (a) 2000 miles, (b) 5000 miles, 


(c) 3000 miles, (d) 1000 miles? 

The Coral Sea lies northeast of which of these land 
areas: (a) New Zealand, (b) Australia, (c) New 
Guinea, (d) the Philippines, (e) Hawaii? 


. Which of the following islands is most commonly 
associated with the South Seas: (a) Tahiti, (b) | 


Bougainville, (c) New Caledonia, (d) Canton, (e) 
Palmyra? 

Which of these islands is noted as the home of the 
goony birds: (a) Midway, (b) Wake, (c) Johnson, 
(d) Palmyra, (e) Samoa? 

On which of these islands is French the spoken 
language: (a) New Caledonia, (b) New Britain, (c) 
Yap, (d) Funafuti? 

Of these islands on which the Marine Corps has 
fought in the Pacific the largest is: (a) Saipan, 
(b) Tarawa, (c) New Britain, (d) Guadalcanal? 
Which island group used to be known as the Isles 
of Thieves: (a) Marianas, (b) Carolines, (c) Philip- 
pines, (d) Bonins, (e) Marshalls. 
Empress Augusta bay was the scene of a landing on 
what island: (a) Bougainville, (b) New Britain, 
(c) Kwajalein, (d) Makin, (e) New Georgia. 
Cape Gloucester was the scene of an important 
action on which island: (a) Guadalcanal, (b) 
Tanambogo, (c) New Britain, (d) Bougainville, 
(e) Saipan? 
The following island is most commonly associated 
with Carlson's Raiders: (a) Makin, (b) Tulagi, 
(c) Kolombongara, (d) New Georgia, (e) Espiritu 
Santo? 
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WAR ON JAPAN icontinued) 





4 


Marines attacking Jap positions on Saipan flushed the foe with demolition charges and picked 
them off with rifle fire as they attempted to escape. Here a Nip gets shot leaving his fox-hole 


' | ™. BiN 
; eal e 


Getting their first taste of street fighting in the Pacific area, Marines enter a wrecked building in 
Garapan to clean out hidden Japanese snipers after heavy naval and aerial bombardment of the city 


7 a 





Marine gunners fire a round from a 37 mm gun at Japanese entrenchments along dirt road. 
What appear at first sight to be peep vents in the gun shield, are bullet holes from enemy fire 


16 





guard while the other slept. Both are BAR- 
men and their rifles lay at their sides. 

Something warned the two Marines. may- 
be instinct. 

Both of them reached for their rifles 
just as the Jap threw the grenade. It was 
a bad throw but the explosion hit McQuabe 
before he could get his weapon aimed. 
Cramford, however, opened up on full auto- 
matic, firing quick bursts. The Japs around 
the machine gun all went down. 

That started it off. For the next 15 
minutes a flerce fire fight raged in the half 
dawn out back of the CP. It was a miniature 
banzai attack on the part of the Japs. who 
knew their only value was to take as many 
Marines with them as possible before they 
went down. 

Not one burst was ever fired from the 
enemy machine guns that had been set up so 
carefully. The fighting was hand-to-hand. 
and weapons were anything handy. PFC 
James Davie went down under a blow from 
a Jap wielding a shovel. When PFC Ray- 
burn couldn't get his carbine to work he 
threw a pick mattock at a Jap rushing him 
with a bayonet. 

Two Ohio PFC’s, James Ferguson of 
Cleveland and Ed Martin of Cincinnati. 
were in a hole with a sheet of tin over it 
when the scrap started. Ferguson knocked 
the cover aside with the muzzle of his 
tommy gun, saw a Jap staring down at him 
He shot him while still pushing the 
cover. A Jap bayoneted PFC Robert Postal. 
who had been hit on the beach and had re- 
joined his outfit only the day before. Postal 
shot the Nip as he withdrew the bayonet. 


An exclusive report by 
Sgt. George E. Doying 


The fight was over as abruptly as it 
started. They counted a total of 53 Japs 
within an arc of about 75 yards back of the 
CP. Cramford, whose BAR bursts had been 
the first shots fired, was hit himself near 
the end of the action. Another grenade 
stopped him after he had fired three clips. 
He was credited with at least seven Japs. 

The battalion had been back at the CP 
for two days when the Jap break-through 
occurred. They had been pulled back to 
Hill 500 for a rest after eight days on the 
front lines during which they had pushed 
all the way to the foothills of Mt. Tapor- 
chau. It had been nasty going all of the way. 

Actually, of course, they weren't really 
Raiders. The Raiders as separate units, 
have been disbanded. They were just a bat- 
talion of the Fourth Marine Division. 

But they were a cocky, self-sure lot and 
the “Old Man,” Lt. Col. J. M. Chambers, 
had been a captain with Edson’'s Raiders 
on Tulagi. So, in the weeks of training be- 
tween Namur and Saipan they had dubbed 
themselves “Chambers’ Raiders.” And on 
Saipan they made the title stick—so well. 
in fact, that Lt. Col. Evans Carlson, who 
was with them a good bit of the time until 
he was hit, called them the equal of any 
battalion he'd ever seen. 

Saipan was the first real action Cham- 
bers’ Raiders saw. They were assigned a 
diversionary job in the Marshalls and in 
many ways that hadn't been as tough as 
some of the Colonel's training stints. At 
Saipan, they drew the reserve position. 
coming in to the beach below Charan Kanoa, 
about mid-morning >f “D-Day. 

The beach wasn't a healthy place to be 
that morning of June 1 The white sand 
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was alive with mortar shells which the 
Japs were lobbing over from behind the 
first hills, and with bigger stuff which came 
from the artillery holed up in the rocky 
cliffs back toward the center of the island. 
Every square yard of that beach had been 
carefully taped for mortar and artillery 
fire, which meant that the barrage was un- 
comfortably accurate. There was a saying. 
afterward, that four Marines in a group 
were safe on the beach but that five or more 
were sure to draw fire. 

It was obvious that the only way out was 
forward, so Chambers’ Raiders moved up. 
They organized behind the embankment 
that carried Saipan’'s toy-like narrow gauge 
railroad around the western side of the 
island, and dug in for the night. The em- 
bankment provided an excellent haven. The 
law of trajectory made it virtually a blind 
spot of Nip artillery. 

The story of Chambers’ Raiders might 
have ended the next day. Company after 
Company of the outfit was called forward 
to plug gaps in the line up front where the 
Jap was holed in. The Colonel, at the CP, 
fretted the morning away, watching his out- 
fit disintegrating. 

He reminded you of a pirate as he stalked 
about, except that he is a strapping big fel- 
low. On his hip was a 38-caliber pistol, car- 
ried in a specially made snap draw holster. 
From under his armpit peeked another pis- 
tol, a .45, and dangling from his belt he car- 
ried a wicked looking knife that had been 
cut down from a bayonet on Tulagi. 

Finally, when only his headquarters staff 
was left under his command, the Colonel 


That tells the story of 
Col. Chambers’ Raiders 


couldn't stand it any longer. He sent a run- 
ner back with a plea that his battalion be 
put into the lines as a unit. 

“I'm tired of being a company com- 
mander,” he explained. 

Headquarters said okay so the battalion 
was reformed on the Ol! Ridge, beyond 
Aslito town and north of the airport. It 
wasn't just that simple, however,—they had 
their first real skirmish with the Japs be- 
fore they made it. 

They had to cross a large field and skirt 
the north edge of the airfield to get there 
Chambers started through the field to find 
a rendezvous area. With him were PFC Vito 
“Vic Cassaro, a blond New Yorker with a 
walkie-talkie on his back, PFC George 
O'Neill. an ex-Cleveland photo studio 
worker, and PFC L. D. Rogers, two of the 
Colonel's “shadows,” and a couple of others 

A couple of snipers opened up when 
the group had inched out only a short dis- 
tance. They kept going. Then a machine 
gun spit out an angry tattoo which kicked 
up the dust at their feet. They dived for 
cover—Chambers and Cassaro_ banging 
heads as they both dove for the same stump 

That was when they sent for Sgt. Ham 
ilton Gibson, the Arkansas hillbilly, and 
his anti-sniper platoon. The Colonel asked 
for tanks, too, and the demolition men, and 
sent word for the battalion to follow along 
behind the rough-stuff boys. The Japs really 
opened up then. Snipers and machine gun 
pockets were as thick as the flies which on 
Saipan are everywhere. 

It was slow, tedious work, cleaning oui 
that held and the little village. Gibson, with 
PFC Berthieume, who had served in Ed- 
son's Raiders with the Colonel, came upon 
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Wounded in this cane field on Saipan, it was only a moment before another Marine had reached his 
side, hoisted him to his shoulder and taken off for shelter, while a third buddy covered the rear 
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Communications were maintained between advancing forces and command units while the battle still 
raged only a few yards ahead. Linemen followed on the heels of infantry as the fight progressed 
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Navy corpsmen attached to Marine units were on the job as usual, administering blood plasma, 
treating wounded. Corpsman Bartolocci gives aid to man on left, while one on right waits his turn 
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WAR ON JAPAN (continued) 


a mound with a hole in the top. A Jap stuck 
his head out. Berthieume'’s rifle jammed but 
Gibson got in a burst and the Jap dropped 
back into the hole. They tossed a couple of 
grenades in just to be sure. A machine gun 
opened up off to the left. They thought 1 
was firing at the others. Then another m. g. 
began chattering and Gibson knew it wasn't 
firing at the others. He felt a stinging burn 
in his right heel 

PFC Robert Bowman, another of the 
anti-snipers, is known throughout the bat- 
talion as the ugliest fellow in the outfit 
Whenever you wanted to make someone 
mad you'd call him “Bowman's brother.” 
Despite his looks he is a popular guy with 
ready wit and a helping hand. He sneake 
his way into one of the houses that day 
and came out with a Jap machine gun to 
supplement his carbine. 

O'Neill, with PFC L. D. Rogers, was 
all over the area in a jeep during the afte: 
noon. Once they even were on the airport 
runway. In one of the houses which ap- 
peared to have been used as a barracks, they 
found several cases of beer and canned apri 
cots. The booty was stowed aboard and 
the pair toured the bivouac area after things 
had quieted down distributing their load 
The apricots were a real delicacy to men 
who had nothing but field pack rations for 
three days. O'Neill's reward was the nick- 
name of “Scavenger.” 


‘NEILL achieved his major combat 
ambition on Saipan—to snipe the 
sniper. It was Hill 500. The Nip sniper was 
lying prone, lining up his sights on a Ma- 
rine on the next ridge. O'Neill came up 
from the flank and shot him 
through the head 
Hill 500 is perhaps the biggest prize to 
the credit of Chambers’ Raiders. It’s a 
cliff-like collection of jagged rock peaks 
which looks like a pyramid of giant razor- 
back hogs and it juts up at the southwestern 
end of Saipan’s mountain chain. From it the 
Japs could overlook the airdrome and the 
entire southern portion of the island. The 
enemy's southern defense hinged on that 
peak. 
The assault of Hill 500 started with a bar 
rage from the battalion's 37's. Supporting 


sniper's 
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Saipan offers valuable base for attack on Japan or the Philippines, both being within easy bo 


mber 


reach. Guam and Tinian Island, where Marines are fighting as we go to press, also are shown 


artillery, mortar and rocket fire pulverized 
the Jap positions for an hour before Cham- 
bers’ men started forward. The barrage 
kicked up a cloud of white rock-dust that 
coated the men, making them look like 
someone had dumped a sack of dirty flour 
over their heads. 

The artillery shattered the Jap defenses 
but there was still a lot of in-fighting to 
be done as the Colonel's men scaled the hill. 
They made the summit by mid-afternoon 
and set up a defense line for the night, be- 
fore starting down. 

But the Japs knew they had lost this 
hinge to their defenses. During the night 
a few snipers made themselves a nuisance. 
But more of the enemy committed hari- 
kari. Every few minutes, the blackness 
would be punctuated by the mournful 
sounds of someone intoning a native chant. 
Then a grenade would explode and there d 
be a scream or a moan. 

“Awful spooky,” “Scavenger” O'Neill 
spoke up once, “but every one means one 


less to get tomorrow.” 

There were plenty of Japs left the next 
day, however. The day is one Chambers’ 
Raiders will remember a long time. It 
started quietly enough, with the battalion 
moving through the gulleys beyond Hill 
500 on toward the foothills of Mt. Tapot- 
chau. They crossed a couple of ridges and 
had reached a third one with only minor 
incident. 

Beyond the third ridge stretched a nar- 
row valley ending in a wooded rise. On the 
left was a sheer cliff that looked a lot like 
a Pueblo Indian village in Arizona. Edging 
the right was another ridge at right angles 
to the one they were on. 

Colonel Carlson, who had joined the bat- 
talion for the Hill 500 action, and Col. 
Chambers moved forward cautiously with 
the point of the line. O'Neill and Cassaro 
were with them. Everything seemed serene 
ridge. It looked like a trap. And it was. 

The battalion was well into the valley 
before the machine guns started spitting 
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SAIPAN —'p’ Day Plus 2--0315 


HE COMPANY runner, whose 105 pounds 

made him the smallest guy in the outht, 
inched his way along the bank of the drainage 
ditch which was the Second Division's front line 
on Saipan. Every few feet he stopped, just long 
enough to pass the word 

“Tank attack coming.” 

PFC Tom Biondi, a round-faced smiling young 
ster from Middlesex, N. J., who had been at Tarawa 
reached over and shook his partner quietly. It was 
time for him to wake anyway—time for him to 
stand watch for the next two hours while Biondi 
grabbed some shuteye before the push of “D 
plus 2.” 

Only now, Biondi realized, he was going to miss 
out on his turn to sleep 

“Hey R.A. F..” he called into the ear of Cpl. Dick 
Fonning, “they're coming. Runner just came by 
with the word. Tank attack.” 

The corporal was awake in an instant. His 
initials, they stand for Richard A. Fonning. had 
earned him his nickname. He ts a leader of a fire 
group in a rifle squad of Marines. Now, silently 
Fonning and Biondi waited—the whole line waited 
in the ditch 

Waiting was the thing all of them had done 
most since they had hit the beach. To some the 
long expected counter-attack might come almost 
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as a relief. At least they'd soon have a crack at an 
enemy they could see, and shoot at and maybe 
stick a knife into 

Up to now it had been mostly artillery. For two 
days and nights the Japs had shelled the beaches 
they had hardly bothered to defend. The beaches 
were alive with shells from 81's, old howitzers, long 
range mortars and even bigger stuff firing from 
caves in the rocky hills which overlooked the Marine 
positions 

Of course this artillery wasn't one-sided. The 
Navy and our planes were blasting away at the 
hills. But you couldn't call it an artillery duel. The 
Jap heavy stuff wasn't fighting back. It was pep- 
pering the beaches where the Marines were strug- 
gling to bring in supplies and men for the inland 
push 

Biondi’s squad had come in with a machine- 
gun section in an amphibious tractor. The m. g 
lieutenant brought the tractor the last couple of 
hundred yards of the way, after the driver passed 
out from the heat 

“I guess we must have got in around 10 or 11,” 
Biondi related. “Shells were dropping everywhere 
Boy, we organized our company in a hurry and 
got off that beach.” 

They crossed the toy-like narrow gauge railroad 
track which leads to the sugar mill off to the left, 


and struck out through a half-mile strip of tangled 
matted jungle. There had been a few Japs in that 
area but they had been cleaned out by the assault 
companies which were previously in this area. 

That night and the next day they stayed there 
in the ditch. The battle for Saipan, in that period 
on the Second Division front, consisted of lying in 
a two-foot deep stinking ditch and watching shells 
scream overhead. 

During daylight they could actually see the black 
missiles from the Jap hill positions as they whistled 
by. Sometimes it almost seemed that they could 
reach up from the bank and catch them with a 
smart first baseman’s one-arm stab. Our own shells 
whooshed over, too, going the other way, and the 
Marines in the ditch felt the concussions both on 
the beach and in the hills 

“Somehow the traffic up there reminds me of 
Michigan Boulevard on Saturday night.” a Chi- 
cago Marine had said that tiresome day of “D 
plus 1” 

But it wasn't like Tarawa, where many of these 
same men had routed and killed the cream of 
Nippon’s forces. It wasn't like Guadalcanal either; 
some of these men had been there, too. Or Tulagi, 
where a few of them had started. Nor was it like 
New Georgia, or Bougainville or New Britain! 

Here at Saipan the Japs had fallen back from 
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Dead Jap is dragged from fox-hole by Pvt. Jerome Boone, great great Jap and Korean civilians and native Chamorros were interned under the 
n grandson of Daniel Boone, left, and PFC Kenneth Deanwhile of Enid, Okla. guidance of military police. Later food and clothing were issued to them 
. from the cliff of caves. More guns echoed Marine lay and when it passed he was no calm on the hill. Men cleaned their 
: from the ridge on the right, and rifle fire longer there. The tank crew had pulled weapons and those who were lucky put on 
‘ and mortars splattered out from the woods the wounded man inside. fresh socks and sometimes scivvies. From 
a ahéad. It reminded you of Tennyson's fa- The tanks moved up to the front of the somewhere cards appeared and a couple of 
1 mous lines about the charge of the light advancing lines. The mobile 37's and half- games of the outfit’s favorite pastime— 
brigade. Only it was, tracks also ploughed in and the entrenched pinochle with a double deck—got under 
F “Machine guns to the left of them. Nips turned panicky. way. Players came and went but the game 
" “Machine guns to the right of them They began blowing up their ammunition went on so long as there was enough light. 
“Rifles and mortars in front of them dumps just ahead of the Marines. One of The interruption caused by the Japs from 
: “Chattered and spit.” these explosions knocked Colonel Cham- Nafutan Point ended their rest. But it was 
e Cassaro was hit by an early burst of fre bers to the ground. He was stunned and scheduled to end that day, anyway. Orders 
me The two Colonels had picked him up to shaken but otherwise unhurt. He was taken had come through the previous night to 
. carry him back when Carlson caught the back to the aid station and Major James return to the front the next day. 
“4 bullet that shattered his arm. The bullet Taul, the exec, took over On the way back they stopped to watch 
- whizzed past inches above Cassaro’s stom That night, after eight days in the tront a Jap bomber trying to dodge our ack-ackx. 
, ach. The ex-Raider CO didn't even drop lines, the battalion was ordered back to Hill Little black puffs made polka dots in the 
7 his charge. A!l he said was: “I'm hit.” 500 for a rest. Fresh troops moved up to the sky around the plane with the red ball. Sud- 
h Chambers’ Raiders lost a number of men foothills of the mountain to carry on the denly it began to smoke. 
1 - - . gs ee T] . 
that day in the valley pocket. One company drive. The Colonel rejoined them the next Blow up, you s. o. b..” yelled a Marine 
us had three CQ’s in less than an hour. A Ma morning and for two full days those who watching trom the valley. 
" rine on the right Hank went down betore were left relaxed on the peak they had cap- As if in answer, the big bomber did ex- 
a burst of m. g. fire. He wasn't dead and tured only a short time before. plode a second later. The Nips should have 
y the Japs kept firing at him. A tank lum- They could still hear the sound of bat- heard, even in Tokyo, the cheers from those 
4 bered over. rolled over the spot where the tle up ahead but. except for that, it was Marines moving back into the lines. END 
| I I 
— -_ = 
7 
the beaches with hardly more than token hghting tar flares had silhouetted the farthest tanks out mented GySgt. Arthur R. Maher, a Mississippian 
In most sectors the ground fighting had been desul- Most of the tanks were closer than 50 yards. They who has been fighting Japs since Tulagi. 
tory at best, littke more than rearguard actions. were moving abreast, less than outstretched arms Once, a Nip tank crew chief stuck his head out 
In some places, land mines had been simply length apart. The nearest one was less than a dozen of the turret and Corp. William Schoeffer let loose 
dropped in the sand. The alligator which brought yards out in front of the ditch. a burst from his BAR. A headless body slumped 
PFC Raymond D. Berry of Speed, Ind., to the It was already virtually too late for the 37's, but back into the tank. Seconds later, Schoeffer was hit 
) y 
. beach, zig-zagged around several mines before dis they began cracking away, providing a bass drum but the BAR was silent only long enough for the 
od y. Pp g g g 
at charging its complement at the railroad beat for the staccato of rifle fire which broke out next man to grab it up 
it The Japs had fallen back from their pillboxes, too all along the line “I know I got at least one,” said Biondi. “He 
Only the artillery was real. Marines were being Then they began a right column turn straight crawled out over the back of a stalled tank and I 
re hit, killed. by the artillery without ever having for the ditch. It was a field day for the outfit's got him just as he jumped to the ground.” 
od seen a target they could shoot at bazooka men. PFC Peavey, lying near the outside Some of the tanks made it through the line. One 
rm That was why the Marines in the ditch could al- of the turn and working alone, fired three pro- of them rolled smack over Fonning. He saw it com- 
Is most welcome the coming tanks. They could hear jectiles as fast as he could reload. He stopped three ing just in time to duck down between the treads. 
the Jap tanks coming now, although they couldn't tanks. Another “Buck Rogers” gunner, an ex-roofer The one beside it was the one which got Biondi. A 
-k yet see them. The tanks were clanking and squeak from Cabot, Ark., was credited with five—one in shell from the tank’s main battery ripped off his 
" ing through a cane field. The Japs were shouting and the first wave and four in the second. arm. It was the last shot that tank fired. 
screaming, too, like they always do—you couldn't A Jap officer “pointed” one of them for the ex- “It wasn’t more than six feet from me,” Biondi 
ld & i I 

o hear the words but the veterans knew them by said. “I knew I was hit but all I felt was a gush 

’ heart: “Malines die” and “Kill, Kill” and “Banzai.” of warm blood. Then I heard R. A. F. ask me if I 
- Well, let them come. This was more like it. The Bazookamen turned back Jap was hurt. He came over and got out my first aid 
~ cane out in front of the ditch was neatly cut down : . ‘ pouch and fixed it up some. Then I walked back to 
to provide a clear fire lane; Cpl. Gordon Turner tanks ina vital early conflict the CP for a corpsman.” 

f H had done that the day before with a Samurai Gunny Maher watched the battle from a Marine 
_ ; sword he plans to hang over the mantel when h« roofer. The officer led his tank right into the Ma- CP. It was his job, during that flaming hour, to pass 
D gets home. He got it from a Jap officer he knifed rine line, with flourishing saber and screams of out ammunition. Most of the time he was hoping no 

: on Tarawa. The 37's were dug in right up on the “banzai.” He froze in his tracks when he spotted stray round would set off his stockpile of explosives. 
= line with a special reception for the tanks the bazooka aimed his way and a rifleman shot him Not one of the Jap tanks got away that night 
of “Here they come!” down as the bazooka projectile punctured the tank There were 27 altogether. Not one got beyond the 
- : It acted almost as a signal. The blackness flared It became a field day for the riflemen, too, as company’s CP’s, which were only 20 or 30 yards 
es into light as the mortars filled the air with flares. At tank after tank was hit. Because as soon as their back of the ditch. 
= first it looked as if the tanks were still about 50 tank was hit the Jap crews swarmed out and The Marines who had beaten off the tanks later 

. yards away, moving parallel to the line, from left started running back. scrambled out of the ditch and moved across the 
- to right. This turned out to be an illusion. The mor- “They were like so many clay pigeons,” com- canefield. Those that were left, that is. END 
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Crash convoy consisting of carryall, ambulance, 6x6 truck, swamp 
cat, fire truck and jeep stands by for report of scene of crash 





LYERS frequently wonder’ what 

would happen to them if they crashed 
into forests, swamps or sand dunes below 
them. Would they ever be rescued? 

At MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C., a special- 
ly equipped and trained crash crew makes 
the odds pretty high that they would. Called 
the “search and salvage” platoon, this out- 
fit has developed crash crew work into a 
fine art. Unlike “on the line” crash crews, 
which must stay on their own field, this unit 
is equipped to operate throughout the ad- 
jacent countryside. 

Men speed into action when word of a 
crash is received at the coiitrol tower, 
“ready plane” hangar, sick bay, fire station 
and in the Assembly and Repair building. 
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Sart 

Se 
When the crew must leave the roadway, the swamp cat is unloaded 4 
to make a passage through bogs and woods for other equipment 





Ready pilot takes off to 
tower and then guide the search and salvage platoon to the scene 


The convoy forms and awaits the report 
of the ready pilot already winging toward 
the crash. Behind the radio carryall with 
the search and salvage officer in charge 
comes the crash ambulance with a doctor 
and tow corpsmen, two and one-half ton 
truck carrying the swamp cat and other 
equipment, fire truck and a jeep which 
bounces back and forth as a scout car. 

Reaching the crashed plane may require 
the swamp caterpiller to break a roadway 
through matted underbrush or over a 
swamp. If so, fire extinguishers and corps- 
men ride on the cat's litter platform. 

Personnel are cared for first. When there 
are no injured and no fire breaks out, me- 
chanics get to work salvaging the plane. 
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find exact location of crash, report to 


The carryall follows, radio-equipped to maintain contact with tower, 
observation plane and the swamp cat. The blister is for better vision 
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CRASH CREWS (continued) 





With walkie-talkie man, the specially-cleated swamp cat wallows in 
the brush. Side platforms are for additonal crew or injured men 


After the personnel are provided 
for, the crash crew goes to work : 
salvaging the battered warplane : 





spotted on master crash locator map, crew will arrive very soon 





No personnel was injured in this accident, so work was started at 
once on the downed ship. Doctors and corpsmen are in every crew 
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Loaded onto trailer, engine is carted away to assembly and repair 
building where, if at all possible, it will be overhauled and re-installed 


Winch from the cat or the all-purpose truck is used to remove the 
engines from their nacelles and hoist them on to the trailer truck 





Engines removed, the second cat is brought to help tow crippled 
PBJ to the road. Notice wide tread on cat for difficult terrain 
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Crash crew carefully bend cable to the motorless and wingless 


plane preparatory to lifting it on a trailer for return journey 
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Pulley is lowered to cable by the giant crane. Crashes at sea 
often require much the same method with seagoing gear and diver 





Precautions are taken not to damage further the bulky plane. 
Later skilled mechanics will work miracles with monkey wrenches 


Narrow bridge provides near anti-climax on return trip. Vehicles 
are painted bright orange so crew plane can spot them in foliage 
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At the road, crane, carefully braced, hoists ship on to trailer. 
Each field also has "on the line’: crash crews plus boondock units 





re at te ilies sl plane will be given a thorough 
going over, and either put back in service or scrapped for parts 
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MARINE patrol was making its way 
A through the new Georgia jungle 

scouting the position of enemy troops 
at Enogai. Suddenly bursts of machine gun 
and sniper fire revealed a Jap ambush. The 
patrol was tied down and somebody had to 
go back for help. 

Volunteering for the job, PFC William 
N. Defeo, one of the patrol runners, took 
off and soon found himself in Jap-held 
Bairoko. The enemy was all around. 

Defeo got down flat on the ground and 
covered himself with leaves, hoping to hide 
until darkness. Japs passed him on both 
sides. Just when he thought he was safe 
a Jap party came along and started to pitch 
a tent—right around the area where he was 
lying. He held his breath and waited. 

Slowly the shadows began to 
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by Corp. Harold Helfer 


through the jungle. Night fell. Defeo knew 
that it was now or never. He took off his 
shoes. Bare feet would make less noise. By 
some miracle he escaped undetected from 
under the noses of the Japs. 

But he was still far from safe. He made 
his way to the beach. All around him he 
could hear the movement of the enemy. 
His best avenue of escape was by water and 
he decided to swim out into Kula gulf. 

Soon he came to a coral reef about three 
feet under water. He found that by sup- 
porting himself with his hands, he could 
keep his head above water and move along 
sideways, hand over hand. It was exhaust- 
ing but he forced himself ahead. A flat rock 
jutted out of the water and Defeo climbed 
atop it. His hands and feet were badly cut 
by the jagged coral, but at least he was safe 
for the time being. 

When he had regained some strength he 
swam over to a swampy stretch of the 
coast. Again he ran into the Japs and had 
to dodge in and out of the jungle. His feet 
were bleeding profusely as he stumbled 
along. 

Coming to a lagoon about 1500 feet wide 
he tried to swim it to spare his feet but 
found himself too weak. Then he tried to 
bandage them by wrapping leaves around 
them but the leaves would fall off. There 
was nothing to do but plod on, which he 
managed somehow. 

Firing sounded up ahead. That meant 
Marines were somewhere nearby. He tried 
to go faster, but stumbled to his knees every 
few feet, his carbine dropping to the deck 
like a load of lead. 

Then three Marines loomed up in front 
of him. That's all he remembered. When he 
came to a few moments later he was too ex- 


hausted to eat the chocolate bars they of- 
fered him. With their help he made his way 
the final 300 yards to the command post and 
delivered his message. 

Getting the message through no matter 
what the obstacles is the creed of the Ma- 
rine Corps runner. Sometimes it’s easy, 
sometimes it’s rugged. But the runner 
knows that frequently the lives of his bud- 
dies or the fate of a battle may depend on 
how well he does his job. 


HERE'S no school for runners. You 

can't teach a man to be one. It has to 
be born in him. Basically, of course, he must 
be like every other Marine. He must know 
how to handle a rifle and he must have guts. 
And he must be keen enough on the uptake 
to grasp a situation. Frequently he has to 
deliver an oral message, deliver it under 
the stress of battle, and it must be right. 
But the runner has to have another quality 
—a certain combination of ingenuity and 
enterprise. 

There probably hasn’t been a patch of 
land in the Pacific that the Marines have 
won the hard way that some runner hasn't 
played a part. 

In the official language of a Silver Star 
citation this is how PFC Ernest Harold 
Brown of Paradise, Cal., played his part in 
the battle of Tarawa. 

“He, a company runner, without regard 
for his own personal safety, ran the length 
of a pier which was under heavy mortar, 
machine gun and sniper fire, to guide a 
platoon which was urgently needed to fill 
a gap in the front line. ... 

“On a return trip to the command post 
he was wounded but refused to accept first 
aid until the ammunition and supplies with 
which he had voluntarily loaded himself 
were delivered to his unit... .” 
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The runner knows that frequently the lives of his 
buddies may depend on just how well he does his job 





In combat there are runners at every 
company, regimental and command post. 
Usually the “field Music” is a runner but an 
officer is likely to designate as a runner any 
Marine who looks like he might have the 
necessary qualities. Generally every officer 
who has the rank of captain or above has a 
personal runner at his beck and call. 

A bond springs up between an officer and 
his runner that probably doesn’t exist be- 
tween any other two men in the service. It 
is a bond fashioned out of the fire of com- 
mon peril and linked by mutual respect. 
The tougher the going gets, the closer the 
two are together. In the field, they may 
even sleep on the same poncho. The runner 
knows that the officer at any moment may 
send him on a mission that may place his 
life in jeopardy, but he knows that he 
wouldn't be sent if it wasn’t necessary. And 
the officer knows that the runner will spare 
nothing, not even his life, in the attempt 
to get the message through. 

Invariably the runner is the first man 
to step out when the officer asks for volun- 
teers to accompany him. The runner begins 
to feel a sort of “personal responsibility” 
for the officer and feels a lot better if he’s 
along to “protect” him. 

Pvt. Willard M. Long of Hawthorne, 
Cal., went along on a patrol on Tarawa 
with his officer and 14 men. The Jap fire 
was devastating. Soon only Pvt. Long 
and the captain remained. They found 
themselves in a foxhole, pinned down by 
snipers and a machine gun nest. For nearly 
45 minutes the two picked up Jap grenades 
thrown their way and tossed them back. 
One of the grenades exploded in the hole, 
however, wounding the two Marines. 


"THERE was only one thing to do. His 
left shoulder, side and leg afire with 
pain, Long began crawling back toward 
Marine lines for help, with bullets and 
shrapnel whining all around him. 

En route he encountered a Jap. The Ma- 
rine flung himself upon his enemy and 
stuck a bayonet between his shoulder 
blades. 

At the Marine lines, Pvt. Long would 
not permit himself to be taken to a first 
aid station until he saw help start out for 
the captain. 

On Guadalcanal, Capt. Henry Totzke 
(now a Major) had a runner who spelled 
his name something like Aczak and which 
was pronounced something like Ajak. But 
everyone called him Chicken. He said he 
was 17 but he looked more like 14. He had a 
thin, squeaky voice. 

They didn’t want to take him with his 
platoon when it shoved off. He was just 
too boyish-looking to look like a battle- 


PFC William N. De Feo found life 
rugged during stay behind Nip lines 


Field Music First Class Robert L. 
Greenwell got himself a Jap bugle 
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ready Marine. Chicken cried so at the pros- 
pect of being left behind that they took him 
along. They figured they'd keep him around 
the command post. And in time he became 
a runner. 

He was Capt. Totzke’s second shadow. 
No matter how dangerous the mission 
might be, Chicken would tag along with 
the captain. 

Once, the officer recalls, on a scouting 
patrol, he assigned five men to take under 
wing a portion of terrain that Japs were 
known to have infiltrated. It was a par- 
ticularly hazardous assignment and the men 
hesitated. “Come on you guys,” said Chick- 
en. “You heard what the captain said.” And 
he led the way. 


NE DAY Chicken became ill and he 

had to go to sick bay. Having the run- 

ner’s ingenuity and enterprise, he decided 

to make him some coffee. Something went 

wrong with the stove making and his 

clothes caught fire and he was badly burned. 

Capt. Totzke went to see him as quickly 
as he heard about it. 

As soon as he saw the captain, the suffer- 
ing little private gulped: “Oh, Capt. 
Totzke! I’m sure sorry this happened. I 
sure didn’t mean to cause you any trouble.” 

A short while later he died. 

Of course, they have walkie-talkies and 
telephones on battlefronts these days for 
communication purposes. But sometimes 
enemy action or atmospherical conditions 
blot out their usefulness. And sometimes 
the message is of such importance that 
it is not wise to trust mechanical communi- 
cation—the enemy might be tapping in. 
And who do you think delivers messages to 
the front in the hazardous touch-and-go, 
life-and-death moments of the opening of 
an action before any kind of mechanically- 
contrived communication systems can be 
set up? 

Why, the runner, of course! 

Some old-time, old-line Marines don’t 
have much faith in such new gadgets as 
walkie-talkies anyway. 

“Oh, sure, they’re made out of the finest 
cables,” is their attitude. “But we'll take 
guts.” 

During the Bougainville campaign a 
bugler-runner by the name of Robert Green- 
well was crawling along the beach when he 
came across a Jap bugler, apparently also 
a runner. There was a fight and the Jap 
went to his ancestors—minus his bugle, 
though, because Greenwell kept it as a 
trophy. 

“You know,” Greenwell remarked some- 
time afterwards. “I'd rather kill a Jap run- 
ner than a Jap general.” 

Runners are proud of their calling. END 











HEN he was a student at 
WV Hopkins Academy, at Hadley, 
Mass., back in the days before 
Pearl Harbor, Welles Irwin St. Peters 
little dreamed that his athletic prowess 
would some day help him in time of 
war. St. Peters was a track man and 
his one ambition was to make the team. 
Then in 1939, when the war clouds 
were gathering, St. Peters joined the 
Marine Corps. What should be more 
logical than that a former track man 
should be assigned to a job where his 
sports experience would be useful— 
for a track man that meant becoming a 
runner—via the field music route. 
Now a corporal in his second cruise, 
St. Peters is one runner who, if he 
wanted to, could claim that he helped 
turn the tide of a battle. Only in his 
case he doesn’t have to make that 
claim—Brigadier General William H. 
Rupertus already has—in a letter of 
commendation he sent to the corporal. 


[* HAPPENED during the Marine 

campaign for Cape Gloucester on 
New Britain. Here’s the way the letter 
of commendation tells the story: 

“While a runner when a company 
engaged with a numerically superior 
enemy force the afternoon of 26 De- 
cember, 1943, at Cape Gloucester, New 
Britain, Corporal Welles I. St. Peters 
was sent back by his Company Com- 
mander to the battalion command post 
to give the situation and to call for an 
artillery concentration. 

“Corporal St. Peters accomplished 
his mission despite exposure to enemy 
sniper fire and very hazardous terrain. 
His delivered message contributed to 
the later rout of the enemy. His con- 
duct throughout the operation was in 
highest keeping with the traditions of 
the naval service.” : 

If the corporal had had his way he 
probably wouldn't have been a runner 
in the Cape Gloucester campaign, be- 
cause he wouldn't have been a field 
music from whose ranks most of the 
runners are drawn. Instead, he would 
have been in line duty, for which he 
applied but was turned down because 
of the shortage that existed in the 
ranks of FM’s. 

Born in Sterling, Mass., the 24-year- 
old corporal went through boot camp 
at Parris Island. Then he served at 
Marine Barracks in Washington and 
with the Fifth Marine Regiment be- 
fore going to Guadalcanal with the 
First Division. 

Now back in the States, St. Peters is 
convalescing from a tropical ailment. 
He is married and his wife, Nevissa, 


| lives in Conway, Mass. END 
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Men of the Construction Battalions have worked and fought side by side with Marines 
in every action from Guadalcanal to Saipan. Japs have learned that the Seabees sting 


HERE'S a story going around that when the Japs retreat in 

combat they’re able to shove off along roads built by Seabees, 
so fast and so close to the front lines do the Navy Construction Bat- 
talions operate. That story is but a slight exaggeration. 

That the Seabees are good, even the enemy will admit. Organ- 
ized early in the war this outfit started out by performing construc- 
tion miracles and has been doing the same ever since. For the most 
part men came into the construction battalions already familiar with 
some skilled trade such as carpentry, masonry, electrical work, 
metalsmithing and what have you. The next step was to learn how 
to apply their trades under combat conditions. 

Marines in the Pacific generally are familiar with the activities 
of the Seabees, having worked with them from Guadalcanal to Saipan. 
Frequently, the communiques from the fighting front tell of the con- 
struction battalions landing and putting airstrips back into repair 
as soon as they are captured from the enemy. But there are plenty 
of monuments to their work in the Pacific besides airstrips. There 
are hospitals, piers, roads, barracks, hangars and messhalls to name 
but a few. 

Stateside Marines, too, are well acquainted with the men of the 
construction battalions, having seen them in training and helped to 
train them at bases such as Camp Lejeune. Here salty Marine drill 
instructors have helped the builders and mechanics learn the essen- 
tials of the military, close-order drill, the M-1 rifle and other weapons, 
have introduced them to cold steel and to the meaning of the word 
“boondocks.” 

As Marines advance along the road to Tokyo they're glad to 
know that the Seabees will go buzzin’ along, stinging the Japs at 
every chance that is offered to them. 


Construction battalion men receive both Marine and Sea Bee issue 
clothing; often, as is the case here, it's a toss-up on what to wear 
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Like any platoon of Leathernecks, a Sea Bee outfit comes in for plenty of practice with 
. the rifle. Instruction is given by veteran Marines who know the value of “snapping in” 
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Slogging through the boondocks, knee-deep in the muck, Classes are held covering the use of weapons fired by men in combat. Marine instructors 
is part of the tough training not soon to be forgotten lecture on range-finding, targets, trajectory for automatic as well as small weapons 


Be there a Marine anywhere in the Corps who has not experienced battalion boys also rate their share of the close-order drill and here, 
more than he wanted of this form of training? Yes, the construction too, a rapid-talking, but salty drill instructor screams out the cadence 
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Drawn largely from the ranks of skilled labor, Seabees learned 
early in the war to ply their trades under combat conditions 
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Learning to operate and fire a mortar under simulated war conditions calls for lots of Running the bayonet course, where a “canvas” Jap 
practice out in the boondocks, so one may become proficient in the use of this weapon may pop out anytime, is part of the day's activity 





The entire program, however, is not confined solely to fighting tactics. Another phase of the training covers the repairing of damaged roads 
Instruction also is offered in construction work and machine operation and bridges and often spans are replaced in an unbelievably short time 
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Besides familiarizing themselves with weapons common to Marines, Sea Before an open forge at a South Pacific base, Metalsmith First Class 
Bees must know thoroughly all the parts of the equipment they use Earl King does some repair work with Shipfitter Third Class W. J. Kuwik 
28 
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Native palm trees form the foundation for a bridge Portable pontoon bridge leading from LST offshore to beach enables these trucks to move 
over an inlet at an unidentified Pacific Isle outpost ashore without getting their wheels wet. Sluice in the reef made travel easy in this case 
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Putting metal strips together to form an airfield usually follows in the 
wake of invading Marines and such was the typical case on Bougainville 


Clearing a way through coconut trees, heavy underbrush and tangled 
jungle growth is just part of a day's work for a bulldozer operator 

as rapidly as they are battered out. Heavy duty trucks transport the 
necessary equipment close on the heels of advancing combat groups 
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Sea Bees get to work with pneumatic hammers on a tough stretch of 
coral on Green Island while still others shove dynamite into the holes 
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Native Fiji troops famed throughout the Solomons for their patrol work, 
do their warlike Spear Dance. The dance portrays the willingness, ability 
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of these warriors to fight. General Oscar W. Griswold, Army chief of units 
on Bougainville, received the Whale's Tooth, top tribal honor, at this fete 


Fiji warrior show out in the jungle beats any under a circus tent 


N A jungle clearing only recently wrested from the Japs, a 

group of Fijian troops celebrated Allied successes on Bougain- 

ville by staging a colorful native ceremony for their comrades- 
in-arms—the servicemen from the United States. 

The stalwart, dark-skinned Fijian warriors, who had left their 
own islands almost 2000 miles to the southeast to fight side by 
side with the Americans, entertained with various native war 
dances and their ceremonial Kava drinking ritual. 

American soldiers, sailors and Marines, who came from foxholes 
and dugouts all along the Empress Augusta Bay beachhead to 
witness the native show, watched with fascination as the Fijians 
performed. It was the first big entertainment they had enjoyed 


A drink of Kava is offered to a tribal spokesman in ritual whereby the 
visiting chieftains partake of the beverage with leaders of other tribes 
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since throwing the Japs back in the Second Battle of Bougainville 
—and also the first time most of them had seen a Fijian put on a 
show outside of a circus tent. 

The ceremonies were held on terrain pock-marked with bomb 
and shell craters, and in the background clearly were visible many 
massive trees which had been torn apart by artillery fire. 

The Fijians had left home equipped to fight a war, and had not 
brought along the gay costumes used for such affairs back home. 
But, in an effort to provide professional entertainment as they 
know it, they improvised new costumes from the jungle-side. 

They appeared in skirts made from split coconut palms. Around 
their necks, and on their arms and ankles they had fashioned 
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Allied staff officers are invited to taste the natiue drink ol ~-—t~o x Thei 
similar to the American 
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The War Club Dance, performed to the rhythmic beating of the lale (carved 
out log), while the natives moved in precision, tells of their part in the war 





other decorative jungle ornaments. Most of them, too, had smeared 
their sleek bodies with vegetable war paint and oil. 

These native troops, called the Fiji Guerrillas because of their 
propensity to stalk and kill the Jap behind his own lines, have 
been on the Allied side since early in the war. They dearly love 
their native islands, and when the Japanese began pushing down 
towards Fiji in 1942, they formed a volunteer combat unit. 

They were sent to the Solomons to help the Americans, and in 
various campaigns in this area their innate knowledge of the bush 
and efficient patrol operations have proved valuable assets. 

Fijian Sergeant Sake Kilau, High Chief of Bau, the ruling 
kingdom of Fiji, presented a whale tooth, legendary symbol of 
honor, to Major General Oscar W. Griswold, USA, commander of 
Allied forces on Bougainville. On behalf of the Fijians, Sergeant 
Kilau addressed the General in his native tongue. 

“Sir,” he said, “I hold in my hands before you a Tooth. It is our 
way of honoring you, according to Fiji Chiefly custom. The Tooth 
is our most valuable possession. In giving it to you we show our 
true spirit to our Allies. We give ourselves, each of us, to all the 
tasks to which you call us, until our enemies are wiped out.” 

Following this, the Fijians prepared the Kava, a native drink 
made from the roots of a tropical plant. While the warriors 
chanted, the Kava was mixed in the Tonoa, or ceremonial bowl, 
and served in coconut cups. General Griswold and his aides shared 
the drink with native leaders. 

The dances which filled out the rest of the program were of 4 
varied assortment. While one group performed the War Club 
dance, other natives chanted in accompaniment the story of Fiji 
participation in the war. 

At the end of the program the American troops cheered their 
Fijian allies, and agreed, to a man, that one native show in the bush 
is worth two under a circus tent. BY SSGT. ALFRED E. LEWIS 


USMC Combat Correspondent 
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Their great accomplishments during the Allied campaign in the Solomons 
win for the. ‘‘= praise of American fighting men during the native ceremony 
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2 ; PFC’s, a corporal and the sergeant of a demolition team in a 

=e Marine regiment squatted around an areaway between two rows 
ps ae of pitched shelter halves on a Pacific island base. The corporal was idly 
: flipping his knife into the ground. It was just after evening chow. 
pa | One of the PFC’s was talking. 

aS “Say,” he asked, “what happened to the guy I’m filling in for?” 
he a The others looked at the sergeant to answer. 

Pero “His name was Jerry Ruhland, and he was from Buffalo, just like 
a you. Built a lot like you, too, he was, about five feet eight or nine and 
around 160. He had big blue eyes that looked right at you when he talked. 

“Jerry trained with us for months before we shoved off for the 
Marshalls—he came to us from Quantico where he’d had a berth of 
some kind with the ROC setup. And he was a mighty handy man. 

“Well, after all that time spent getting ready, Jerry only got to walk 
across one. of those two-by-four atolls of Kwajalein before a Jap sniper 
got him. From behind—it was one we’d missed on our way across. 

“He was the only one of our team lost, too,” the sergeant finished. 
oo The little group was silent then, except for the corporal who continued 
to flip his knife. After a moment the mail clerk came running down 
the company street. He was waving an envelope. 

“Just—came—across—this—sortin’—the—sack, thought—I’d—better— 
bring—it—right over, it’s—from—Jerry, Jerry Ruhland—he’s—alive.” 

The sergeant was first to his feet, and - he grabbed at the square of 
paper and began fumbling to get it open. “From Jerry, geez,” he said. 
“From Jerry, he’s not gone. Geez, we were just talking about him.” 
Then: “All right, give me elbow room you guys—I’ll read it out loud.” 

He had the folded sheet opened by this time, and began: 

“Dear Sarge: 

“I don’t know just how or where to begin except to say right off 
that I am alive and kicking. I’m even on my feet again after a long 
siege of it and have a new job in the postoffice. 

“Just learned day before yesterday that they closed out my books at 
_ the company office after I got hit so I guess I’ve been dead for about 
~* three months. They finally traced the record book here and got it 
: » reopened. So now I’m officially living again. 

ee “Well, here’s the scoop. You know we had just reached the other 
. side of the island when that bastard got me. He had a .25 and he got 
me twice, almost in the same spot. The bullets went around and around 
my inside and they came out here—meaning about the middle of my 
back. I don’t know how long I lay there, but when I came to I was 
on a destroyer. 

“The next day, a sawbones came aboard to get a wounded prisoner 
for transfer to a hospital ship. When he saw my condition he ordered 
me taken over, too. They fixed me up and soon the ship pulled out. 

“I remember we were at sea on my 22nd birthday which was Feb. 5. I 
had one glass of orange juice as my birthday dinner. 
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66 E DOCKED a few days later at an island way off in another 

direction from where we came—I can’t name it, you know— 

and I was in the hospital there for a month. Then they flew me up here 
and I was carried as a litter patient for another month. 

“Then I was put in a casual company at transient center here because 
they couldn’t find my records anywhere. Guess they got lost when they 
took me off the can. They had me doing light work details and one day 
we were sent up to the p. o. to help out. 

“Well, the MTSgt. in charge took a shine to me I guess because he 
asked me if I wanted to work there regular. I told him it suited me 
and I’ve been here ever since. Good duty, too. 

“Hope this letter gets to you okay. I’m using an address for the 
outfit which the p. o. has. Please pass this around to all the fellows so 
they'll know that as Mark Twain once said, the reports of my death 

* are greatly exaggerated. I’d like to hear from you and all of them. 
“Lots of luck, Jerry.” 

The sergeant was out of breath when he finished, mostly from 
excitement. He looked over the letter again, and checked the return 
address in the left corner of the envelope as if to make sure. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” he said. “Good old Jerry. That’s the best dope 
I’ve had since they said ‘all secure’ on Kwajalein.” 

Some distance across the Pacific, the next day at the transient center 
postoffice, Jerry Ruhland was wondering, as he worked, whether his 
letter had reached the fellows. His reverie was broken by the MTSgt. 

“Hey, Ruhland, you’re wanted over in the company office right away.” 

On his way across the dusty parade ground where newcomers from 
the, States were taking calisthenics, Ruhland speculated on the reason 
for the call. He knocked once at the door and stepped into the office. 

“You sent for me, top?” P 

“Yeah, got some good news for you, Ruhland. A corporal’s warrant 
just came in for you from the States. It’s dated last April. Guess it’s 
been chasing you around ever since. Glad to see it, lad.” 

“Thanks, top,” said Jerry. “I took the corporal test back in the States 
before we shipped, but nothing came of it and I’d forgot about it..” 


SGT. GEORGE DOYING 
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Stars and Stripes Fly over Three More 
Atolis Captured Without Firing a Shot 
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American naval shells exploded ahead of Marines as they move in to make a landing on Erikub atoll, 
but the protection proved unnecessary. Not a single Jap soldier was found on the entire atoll 







































Instead of Japs, happy natives greeted the Marines when they came on the beaches of the Aur 
atoll. The population was suffering from hunger, the Japs having taken most of the available food 


MAJuRo. Arno, Aur and Erikub 

atolls, each with a lagoon big and 

deep enough to accommodate an entire fleet, 

now fly the Stars and Stripes. Recently, Ma- 

rines moved in and secured them without 

having had to fire a single shot. The Japs 
already had shoved off. 

These four atolls in the Marshall Islands 
are within fighter plane range of four major 
Japanese air bases—Wotje, Milli, Maloelap, 
Jaluit. But so supreme are American planes 
in the air and so effective is the constant 
neutralization bombardment of enemy air 
fields that the Japs dared not come out. (See 
“Air Battle for the Marshalls”, p. 38.) In- 
stead of enemy bombardment, our men 
heard sounds coming from the open-air 
movies. 

First of the four atolls taken without op- 
position was Majuro. The Seabees followed 
the Marines. Overnight they turned the 
island into a mighty base of our own, build- 
ing an airfield and making other in- 
stallations. 

Next on the list was Aur, which lies be- 
tween Majuro and the Jap base at Maloelap. 
As the Marines moved in for their landing 
the King and Queen of Aur and all the pop- 
ulace lined the beautiful beach and waved 
a welcome. 

The island’s dignitaries gladly surren- 
dered evidence of Japanese authority, 
which consisted of badges and a fancy 
banner. 

When the Japs shoved off they took all 
chow from the island save a few chickens 
and pigs. The natives had subsisted on coco- 
nuts and fish. Thus they were grateful for 
the rice the invaders brought along and 
dished out. 

In addition to food the occupying forces 
brought along soap and cigarets for distri- 
bution, as well as combs and other gadgets. 

As the Marines moved to secure the var- 
ious islands of the atoll they watched their 
own fighters and dive-bombers streaking 
for nearby Maloelap and Wotje. 

While the island was being searched for 
Japs, a flagpole was brought ashore by the 
crew of a navy warship and set up by 
sailors. As the natives gathered around they 


From the bow of this ship, anchored at Erikub 
atoll, Wotje, the Jap-held base, could be seen. 
But not a single shot greetedgike U: S. Marines 
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Capt. R. J. Gentry talks to the natives of Aur atoll via an interpreter 
(back to camera). The Marines quickly shared their food with them 
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In water which sometimes reached up to their necks, Marines move from 
one island to another across the Aur atoll. Wherever they went, natives 
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This is the Capitol of Aur atoll, where the King and Queen hold court. 
Here is where officers announced to the natives the end of Jap rule 
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went too. (Note native man and woman in left foreground.) The Marines took 
no chances, approached each of the many small islands with studied caution 


When Marines moved in on Majuro, Arno, Aur and Erikub atolls they found the Japs had left 


were told of the significance of the cere- 
mony they were about to witness—the for- 
mal end of Hirohito’s rule and the suprem- 
acy of the United States. 

Platoons of Marines were drawn up. A 
bugler blew to the colors. All military per- 
sonnel came to salute as the flag was raised 


on another Pacific outpost. 

After Aur, came Erikub just six miles 
from Jap-held Wotje. Although actually 
within the range of Jap artillery, not a shot 
was fired at the Americans. 

Just to give the Japs a note of what to 
expect, our forces stood off one of the un- 


inhabited islands of Erikub and cut loose 
with their guns. The island seemed to 
bounce around like a bar of soap in boiling 
water as the shells tore into the underbrush. 

On Arno atoll there was plenty of evi- 
dence that the Japs had been there recent- 
ly—a mahogany shrine and stores. 





You will notice that the Marine nearest camera has two water canteens. 
Vast amounts of sea surround the islands but they have no fresh water 


Marine units searching the many islands of the atolls kept in touch with 
each other by walkie-talkie. A Navy corpsman (center) also is along 
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Wet and weary Marines stop for K-rations after a fruitless search A native “missionary” was there to greet our Marines when they landed 
for Japs on Aur atoll. Maloelap, a Jap base, is only a few miles away on Aur. Although barefooted, he would not pose without his dark coat 
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3 Although the Japs had built well protected foxholes on Aur, such as this one, it was u 
devoid of the foe when this Marine inspected it. The Japs had left some time before ? 
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Wading through deep water, these Marines head back for Instead of sarongs, “Mother Hubbard” dresses are worn by these atoll natives greeting 


a ship after still another isle failed to produce any Japs Marines. The clothing was influenced by missionaries who were hounded by the Japs 
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By Sgt. Bill Miller 


ESPERATE Jap troops were trying 

) to smash through the outer perimeter 

of Marine defenses on New Georgia. 
For the moment, a lot depended on two 
defense battalion men who had volunteered 
to hold a vital position. 

Corporal John T. Wantuck kept his 
machine gun blazing until he died behind 
it. Alone, in a tight spot, Sergeant Maier J. 
Rothschild held his fire, letting the Nips 
think they had wiped out all opposition. 

When they charged forward, Rothschild 
stopped them cold—except one Jap officer 
who crawled through the hail of bullets 
and leaped upon the sergeant with drawn 
saber. Warding off the blow, Rothschild 
grasped the saber with his bare hands. Cut 
badly, he killed his opponent and continued 
to man both machine guns until relieved. 

Ninety-six Jap bodies were counted in 
front of the position Rothschild and Wan- 
tuck held. Both men won the Navy Cross. 

In-fighting of that sort is no rarity for 
Marine defense battalions in the unortho- 
dox Pacific war. First organized in the fall 
of 1939 as Fleet Marine Force units to 
provide anti-aircraft and seacoast artillery 
defense for island bases, they have per- 
formed those duties and a good many others 
that aren't in the book. 

Under new Tables of Organization, most 
defense battalions are being redesignated 
as anti-aircraft artillery battalions. Sea- 
coast artillery may still be attached in some 


Some 


Marine defense battalions, 
artillery battalions, 
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A Marine defense battalion on Cape Gloucester sent up this concentration of ack-ack fire 
when Jap bombers tried to smeak in under cover of darkness. The raiders were driven off 


instances, but generally will be shifted to 
artillery battalions. Headquarters and serv- 
ice batteries of the defense battalions are 
unchanged, the anti-aircraft groups become 
heavy anti-aircraft groups and the special 
weapons groups become light anti-aircraft 


groups. Searchlight personnel of anti- 
aircraft groups will form searchlight 
batteries. 


Less than three hours after the first 
assault wave landed on Bougainville, de- 
fense battalion troops hit the Empress 
Augusta Bay beachhead to set up anti- 
aircraft guns. Marine infantry was still 
blasting Japs out of pillboxes a few yards 
from the beach, and Jap planes were straf 
ing and dive-bombing the invasion fleet 
unloading men and supplies offshore. 

As group commanders established gun 
positions along more than a mile of the 
beachhead, a reconnaissance party moved 
into the jungle to locate the anti-aircraft 
command post. In the party, which landed 
200 yards north of Cape Torokina, were 
the battalion commander, the medical off- 
cer, the communications officer and two 
sergeants. 

Forced to hug the ground under machine 
gun fire, they moved north in short rushes, 
crossing a narrow stream and finding shel- 
ter in an abandoned Jap trench. Finally 
they found a trail made by assault troops 
and followed it to what was to be their 
operating area. 
now redesignated as 


play a tough role 


Selecting a position for the AA artillery 
command, they dug foxholes and cleared 
brush. The communications officer, with a 
radio jeep which was the first vehicle to 
move off the beach into the jungle, set up 
his communications center and soon was in 
contact with gun crews along the beach. 
By 1500 everything was ready. 


HREE units of the battalion hit the 

beach on nearby Puruata Island just 
behind the Raiders. Despite enemy fire, one 
group had its guns in position in 20 minutes. 
Another group was ready to operate by 
noon, and its first sergeant said: 

“We hit Puruata just 15 minutes behind 
the Raiders, and I learned a lot about fight- 
ing the Japs in the next few hours.” 

The battalion's medical section was com- 
mended by Major General Roy S. Geiger 
for its assistance to Raider units during 
the first ten days of the fighting on Bou- 
gainville and Puruata. 

Its ack-ack batteries lost a lot of men 
under enemy shelling and bombing, but 
they took a heavier toll of Jap planes and 
even broke up one counter-attack by ground 
troops. 

In an attempt to capture the American 
airfield, the Nips moved field artillery onto 
a series of ridges. After eight days of en- 
emy shelling, two 90mm AA batteries of 
the defense battalion were moved into the 
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Heavy machine guns which protect the long range anti-aircraft guns from low flying ~~ strafers, 


dive bombers and ground attacks are part of any Marine defense battalion's lethal stoc 


front lines. Delivering flat trajectory fire 
directly into enemy positions, they cleared 
four ridges of Jap artillery in two days and 
killed 75 Nips 

“They were so accurate that one day my 
gun captain practically shot a Jap in the 
seat of his pants,” related an officer in 
charge of one gun 

“We spotted three of them making a 
clearing on the side of a ridge, and we fig- 
ured they were setting up an observation 
post or preparing to move in another 
artillery piece. We lined up on them and 
fired. I saw a Jap go flying through the air 
and the axe he was using go spinning in 
another direction.” 

Several defense battalions served on 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi long enough to 
share in the Presidential unit citation. One 
landed during the initial assault, 7-8 Au- 
gust, 1942, and its AA guns on Henderson 
Field shot down 49 planes in six months. 
Many members of that battalion have 





in trade 


shrapnel-torn record books to show for 
their long stay on the ‘Canal. The sergeant 
major's office, a tent fly, was completely de- 
stroyed by a direct bomb hit on 13 Novem- 
ber, 1942. All record books, pay cards and 
group records were scattered and blasted, 
while typewriters and desks were wrecked. 

Months before war began, Marine de- 
fense battalions were shipped out to vital 
outposts. One of the first to leave the 
States landed at Tutuila, American Samoa, 
in March, 1941. With less than 500 men, it 
held that vital outpost for the first month 
and a half of war, until a larger Marine 
force arrived to take over. 


NOTHER defense battalion landed in 

Iceland 7 July, 1941, as part of Marine 
forces sent to relieve and eventually re- 
place British and Canadian troops there. It 
was used principally for anti-aircraft de- 
fense in Reykjavik and defense of the 
Reykjavik airdrome. Relieved 28 February, 


Single crews of Marine 90mm AA guns like this are credited with downing eight. or more 
Jap planes. The dual purpose guns are accurate and deadly against enemy ground targets 





This 155mm Long Tom of Marine coast artillery 
was part of Murderers’ Row" in Munda shelling 


1942, the battalion was reformed at Parris 
Island before shoving off for Tulagi. 

No American can ever forget the story of 
the Wake Island Detachment of the Ist De- 
fense Battalion and its valiant stand in the 
first 15 days of war with Japan. Other bat- 
talions were at Pearl Harbor when the Japs 
struck, and there was one on Midway. where 
it helped repulse seven attacks. 

Not until the war is over can the com- 
plete story of each defense battalion be told. 
Because of the vital part they play, much 
information about them, including unit 
designations, must be withheld, but there 
are no American troops with longer combat 
records in this war. 

Defense battalion seacoast artillery had 
an important and versatile role in conquest 
of the Solomons. As a result of experience 
on Guadalcanal, where defense battalion 
and Army coast artillery were used as field 
guns, as well as in duels with the Jap fleet, 
gunners of one battalion were trained in 
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This Marine ack-ack crew was part of the — which set a mer 
record by downing 12 of 16 Jap bombers and one fighter with 88 rounds 


field artillery. Marine field artillery officers 
were attached to the battalion for the New 
Georgia campaign. 

From Rendova, 155mm Long Toms of the 
battalion and Army artillery pounded Mun- 
da. The same “Murderers’ Row” later 
helped neutralize the Jap island fortress 
of Kolombangara. 

Light tank platoons had been assigned 
to some of the defense battalions, and some 
of those platoons spearheaded Army in- 
fantry in the push on Munda airfield. First 
American to set foot on Munda was a Ma- 
rine captain who led his defense battalion 
tank platoon onto the airfield the morning 
of 5 August, 1943. The eight tanks lined up 
at the foot of Kokengolo Hill and pounded 
the Jap caves with 37mm shells and machine 
gun fire. After each tank had emptied 110 
rounds of 37s into Jap positions, Army in- 
fantry rushed up the hill and took it. 

Earlier, on 25 July, three Marine tanks 
paced Army infantry companies to gain 
400 yards in four hours and swing the left 
coastal flank in line with the rest of the 
front. Three tanks were all that were left of 
the platoon after five pushes which knocked 
out 40 Jap pillboxes. The same tank-infan- 
try combination, then new in jungle fight- 
ing, was used in conquest of Arundel. 

Defense battalion troops landed with as- 
sault waves on Rendova. They provided 
anti-aircraft protection for the beachhead 
in the opening phase, moving over to Mun- 
da when the field was secured. 


HOTTEST spot for the AA gunners 
was a tiny peninsula extending into 
Rendova Harbor, aptly called Suicide 
Point. High altitude Jap bombers came 
over day and night, and Zeros swept in at 
tree-top level for strafing attacks. 

One battery celebrated the 4th of July 
by shooting down 12 of a flight of 16 twin- 
engined bombers and one Zeke of the fighter 
escort with 88 shells, officially recognized 
as a world record for ack-ack accuracy. The 
enemy planes were flying at 12,500 feet. 

Little can be said just now of the defense 
battalions in the Central Pacific. It was a 
veteran outfit that went ashore on Tarawa 
to set up AA defenses for the captured 


airstrip. Its special weapons groups fought 
with one of the assault waves and was in- 
cluded in the Presidential unit citation. 

Another defense battalion formed part 
of the tactical group in the seizure of Eni- 
wetok. It arrived in transports just as Ma- 
rines were about to make the last advance 
down Eniwetok and was ordered to form a 
provisioial infantry company for support 
of the attack on Parry. After the Japs were 
wiped out, the battalion mounted its guns 
on Eniwetok, while Army units guarded 
Parry and Engebi. 

Defense battalions have become an inte- 
gral part of Marine spearhead tactics and 
will be geared even closer to assault units 
under the new TO redesignation. Recent 
additions are two Negro defense battalions 

Typical of these battle-seasoned outfits 
is one of those which were at Pearl Harbor 


No American units boast 
lengthier fighting records 
than the defense battalions 


on that fateful 7 December, 1941. It was 
sent to Cuba in February, 1941, and trained 
there before going into the Pacific. From 
Pearl Harbor the battalion went to the 
New Hebrides in March, 1942, and built the 
first American airfield at Efate. In July of 
that year a third of the battalion was sent 
to Espiritu Santo, with Navy construction 
men and Army troops to build the Espiritu 
Santo airfield, springboard for the Guadal- 
canal offensive. It was finished in about two 
weeks. 

After a rest period in New Zealand, the 
battalion was shipped to Guadalcanal, and 
then took part in the capture of Vella Le- 
vella. Seizure of that island outflanked the 
Jap fortress of Kolombangara, and the Nips 
tried desperately to hold it. Landing be- 
fore the island was secured, the defense 
battalion had to hold out against furious 
air attacks, and casualties were heavy. 

In the first two months of Allied occu- 
pation, the battalion shot down 42 Jap 
planes and damaged four. 

One of its best yarns is about the mess 





Searchlight batteries on Rendova kept Jap night ie at an altitude 
of over 30,000 feet after a few Washing Machine Charlies were shot down 





sergeant who shot down two Nip dive 
bombers and served up a batch of hot corn 
bread in less than an hour. A double-threat 
man, he was gunner for an ack-ack weapon 
mounted a few steps from his galley door. 


aa | WAS just baking a batch of corn 
bread when the signal for the raid 
came,” he recalls. “I shut off the stove and 
ran to the gun. There were five Jap planes 
diving down on us. I just opened up and let 
them have it. 

“Then I went back into the galley, lit 
the stove again and finished making my 
corn bread.” 

During his long tour of duty with a de- 
fense battalion on a South Pacific island, 
Sgt. Henry D. Jordan wrote words and 
music for a song, “The Marine’s Lament,” 
which could as well be titled “Defense Bat- 
talion Blues.” Given its world premiere by 
the battalion’s 17-piece band, the minor key 
ballad expresses what war is like for an out- 
fit that must spend many long months 
guarding a lonely Pacific island. 


We've got to work all day, 
watches at night, 

Wake up early every morning, feeling 
lazy and tight. 

I'm too sore to move, 
right, 

But we've gotta get up and go to work 
again. 


stand 
it just ain’t 


We've got to put up guns, we've got to 
haul sandbags, 

They won't let us stop, they won't let 
us lag, 

We've got to keep moving while we're 
smoking a fag, 

O, this is no place for me! 


Take me away, let me sail back over 
the foam, 

Never more to call an island my home, 
sweet home. 


Now when I get home, I’m going to 
crawl in my sack, 

I know I won't have to fight when I 
get back, 

For there will be no more guns, no 
more sandbags, 

O, take me away from here! END 
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HE doomed Jap bases in the Marshalls lie in their Pa- 
cific blue setting, and take it. 

There are four important ones—four atolls rising out of 
the sea—Maloelap. Wotje, Mille and Jaluit. On all sides but 
one, they are surrounded by American-held atolls from which. 
day after day, bomb-laden planes stagger off the runways, 
their cargo destined for the Jap bases. 

Day after day the Jap anti-aircraft gunners see them com- 
ing. those Marine-bombers of the Fourth Marine Air Wing. 
sometimes slipping in out of the sun, sometimes diving down 
from cloud cover. Sometimes there are one or two black puffs 
of heavy anti-aircraft fire as the Japs measure out care- 
fully hoarded ammunition. Usually there is the sparkle of 
small arms and automatic weapons. Sometimes the American 
planes return with a bullet hole or two. Occasionally, one fails 
to pull out of its dive and only a splash and a spreading sheen 
of oil marks its end. The atolls take it, and the Japs take it, for 
there is no place for the garrisons to go. Their planes are scat- 
tered wreckage on the bomb pitted dispersal fields in the 
torn revetments. Their ships are rusty hulks along the reefs 
and coral sandbars. Their runways are checkered with water- 
filled bomb craters, scarcely fit landing strips for mosquitos. 
certainly not for military aircraft. 

Day by day the fighters and the dive bombers go out. Day 
by day the aerial photographs show more bomb craters. Day 
by day operations maps bear more red crosses, symbol that 
another target no longer exists. 

In less than two months Fourth Marine Air Wing planes 
flew 2330 sorties. most of them over Mille, Jaluit, Maloelap 
and Wotje. In less than two months Fourth Marine Air Wing 
planes dropped 1.257.130 pounds of bombs. Despite anti-air- 
craft, despite sudden tropical storms, all but 12 have returned, 
a loss of .0051 per cent or one half of one per cent 

Few square miles of land in the world have sustained such 
continuous punishment over a period of time as these battered 
enemy bases in the Marshalls. There was the London blitz, 
there was Malta, and on the other side of the 
roster there have been 1000-plane attacks 
on Berlin and other German munitions fac- MC F 


by Capt. E. M. Trefethen 





The Corsairs accompanied them, as did Navy Hellcats, just in case the iT * should sneak in fighters 
some night. But Corsair men chafed at seeing the dive bombers wreak all 


Ye Batlle 


for the MARSHALLS 


vengeance on the Japs 


tories and industries on the invasion coast. 

But each of the enemy-held atolls in the Marshalls is a little 
island of coral sand and palm trees with an area of perhaps 
two square miles, a bit of land that scarcely would make a good 
city park. On these islands were jammed the airfields, the sea- 
plane base, the workshops, the heavy coast defense guns, the 
searchlights, the defending forces. 

These pin point islands have felt so great a weight of ex- 
plosive, from the guns of battleships and cruisers, from the 
bomb bays of Liberators, Mitchells. Venturas and the bomb- 
racks of Dauntless dive bomber and Corsair and Hellcat 
fighter-bombers that their very foundations have been shaken. 
Viewed from overhead the islands present a picture of utter 
devastation. Yet, from among these overlapping bomb craters 
still comes anti-aircraft fire when our planes swoop low. 

The air battle for the Marshalls has been divided into two 
distinct phases: the pre-invasion attacks by long range bomb- 
ers against shipping and planes, intended to cut down rein- 
forcements and supplies, to make it impossible for the Japs 
to strike back at our springboards, and the post-invasion 
pounding of the four remaining bases. 


JPOLLOWING a pattern successful in the South Pacific, 
as well as in the Central Pacific, long range Navy search 
planes hunted down Jap freighters on the supply routes lead- 
ing down from Truk and the Empire. Army Liberators made 
daylight raids on major bases, pattern bombing the airstrips, 
revetments and dispersal areas. Low-flying, cannon-firing 
Army Mitchells and Navy Venturas, bristling with machine 
guns, slipped in low to catch Jap fighters on the ground. 
Then, late in January, the nightly enemy air raids on Makin 
and Tarawa dwindled and ceased. Searchlights wove their 
patterns across star-studded skies at night as before, but now 
it was practice and the foxholes remained empty at night. 
The number of Jap ships seen in the Marshalls diminished. 
too. No more large freighters were found, 
only an occasional barge laden, perhaps, 
with ammunition or equally important food. 
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The defending forces and the Korean workers labored to 
keep the runways operational, filling in the bomb craters, dash- 
ing for shelter from their bulldozers and graders when the 
bombers swept in. 

Then came the pre-invasion days. The tempo of the bombing, 
still carried out by the heavies, the B-24s, and by the mediums, 
the B-25s and the Venturas, increased to around the clock in- 
tensity. Hour after hour the bombers took off from the Haw- 
kins field and Mullinix field at Tarawa, wheeling over Mille, 
Wotje, Maloelap, Jaluit, and Kwajalein by daylight; drop- 
ping time bombs by night. On Mille and Wotje, in particular, 
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the Solomons. Except for isolated instances, aerial opposition 
was lacking. But the dive bombers went over each day, and 
sometimes twice a day, roaring down on Mille, Wotje, Maloe- 
lap, and Jaluit. The Corsairs accompanied them, as did Navy 
Hellcats, just in case the Japs should sneak in fighters. 

The dive bombers were shot up when they returned. There 
were 20 millimeter holes through wings and fuselage: holes 
and shattered metal marked the path of 12.7 millimeter bul- 
lets and steel jacketed slugs from small arms fire. 

Occasionally, one of the dive bombers did not return. Squad- 
ron mates witnessed a plane remain in its dive beyond its al- 


In less than 60 days, Fourth Marine Air Wing planes flew 2330 sorties, mostly 
over Mille, Jaluit, Maloelap and Wotje, dropping 1,257,130 pounds of bombs 


the Japs waited for the expected blast at dawn from the black 
throats of heavy guns and the first sight of landing barges 
pushing their shoulder of white foam shoreward. 

But invasion did not come to Mille and Wotje. The task 
forces made an end run, swept in on lightly held Majuro, on 
Kwajalein Island, on the twin islands of Roi and Namur, once 
one of the beauty spots of the Central Pacific, on northward 
and westward to Eniwetok Island and Engebi Island at 
Eniwetok atoll. 

Now began the second phase of the air battle for the 
Marshalls. There was other work now for the four-engined 
bombers of the Seventh Air Force under Major General Willis 
H. Hale. Now came the inning of the dive bombers and 
fighter bombers of the Fourth Marine Air Wing commanded 
by Brigadier General Merritt. The high flying heavies had 
been at bat long enough. Now it was up to the Marine work- 
horses, the Dauntless dive bombers, to show what they could 
do against targets that only a direct hit can destroy, the coast 
defense guns, the concrete ammunition magazines, the water 
distillation plants, the searchlights, all revetted with concrete 
and sandbags and coconut logs, proof against near misses and 
pattern bombing. 


HE FOURTH Wing had not been inactive during the 
preceding months. Its staff had directed the search and 
reconnaissance planes during the campaign for the Gilberts. 
On March 4, the Marine squadrons that had been “sweating it 
out” in the humid Samoas and the Gilbert and Ellice islands, 
flying endless hours on patrol with never a chance to drop a 
bomb or fire a shot at the enemy, swung into action. They 
were well-trained squadrons, led by men who had met the 
Japs before at Guadalcanal. They included Major Elmer E. 
Glidden’s Ace of Spades squadron and Major Loren D. 
(Doc) Everton’s Whistling Devils. They were comprised of 
pilots who had waited long for a chance to meet the enemy. 
When the Fourth Wing moved into the Marshalls the 
squadrons soon were seeing action, and plenty of it. It was 
not the same type of action some pilots had undergone in 





lotted path, and gripped their controls and swore under their 
breaths as the dive bomber continued on into the sea. A 
ground crew waited back at the field, counting the planes 
that zoomed the control tower. The crew waited until all 
the returning planes had landed and one of the pilots had 
walked slowly across the white coral to tell them, “There's 
no need to wait longer.” 

Occasionally, too, one of the planes would roar in from 
over the ocean, signal for an emergency landing. Ambulances 
would warm their engines and stand by to receive the wounded 
pilot or injured gunner. 


But Corsair pilots chafed at seeing the dive-bombers 

wreak all the vengeance on the Japs. The fighter pilots 

had not missed when opportunity knocked. Some of them, led 

by Major Everton, swept in over the stronghold of Ponape one 

day, downed eight Zeros in eight minutes, destroyed another 

on the ground and possibly destroyed three more, for a total 
of 12 of the 13 planes they had observed. 

And Marine night fighters crept up behind the first Jap 
raiders to attack American bases in two months, disrupted 
the bombing attack, destroyed two twin-engine bombers and 
possibly a third. 

How much punishment can the beleagured Jap forces stand? 
Whether high strategy dictates that assault forces do not hit 
the beacon until the enemy displays a sign of surrender, or 
whether they charge ashore before the white flag is flown, 
any enemy survivors are sure to tell in shaken tones of the 
unrelenting, unceasing, searching, bombing attacks. 

Foxholes, as always, can protect against flying shrapnel, 
but on the atolls that rise only a few feet out of the sea, 
they cannot be deep or the rising tide will flood them. The 
Japs have spent a lot of time underground, in the past few 
weeks, amid the bomb craters and their shattered installations. 

This, then, has been the air battle for the Marshalls. a 
battle that is drawing to a close. The dive bomber, artillery of 
the air, again has proved its worth and the Corsair fighter- 
bomber has come into its own. The air battle for the Mar- 
shalls has taught the Japs a new word, “neutralize.” END 
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Successful tank operations 


Tarawa, Bougainville and Gloucester, 
tanks have proved the surprising fact 

of their worth in island jungle warfare and 
have become integral parts of Marine Corps 
combat operations. They will become even 
more important as new drives to oust the 
Japs from stolen lands pour across the 
Marianas, Carolines and on into Tokyo. 
Of unquestioned necessity in the ex- 
tended battle areas of European theatres, 


Fetes Tulagi and Tanaru through 
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there was considerable doubt in many tac- 
ticians’ minds as to value—if any—of the 
tank in the confining limits of coral islands 
and heavy jungle which feature the Pacific 
sectors. Overcome partially by successful 
tank operations in the original Solomons 
operations, this scepticism has now evap- 
orated and, from the nucleus begun in 1933 
with formation of the Fleet Marine Force, 
USMC tanks now serve with every unit par- 
ticipating in the island attack—from the 








require complete coordination of vehicles, planes, infantry 


initial landing operation to final mop-up. 
Marine tank groups have suffered losses 
in various operations, but these provided 
spurs to improved design and tactics. They 
also proved that tanks, like bombing planes, 
are not super weapons, and, however deadly, 
cannot secure an action without fullest 
support and coordination from and with 
infantry. Modern Marine attack combines 
best features of plane, tank (amphibian 
and land-bound), artillery and rifleman. 





Tanks cannot be considered individual attacking units. Capt. James L. Denig, - 
pioneer in tanks, died in the Marshalls trying to save a trapped Marine ‘ 
spearhead. His tank unit forged ahead without infantry support. Japanese 
swarmed out, drove bars into tracks, threw flames, grenades into ports , 
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Echelon formation frequently is used. It permits fire 
ahead or to flank where enemy fire originates. Largest 
Marine tank organization is the battalion. New personnel 
comes from Tank Battalion Training Center, formerly at 
Camp Elliott but now established at Camp Pendleton 
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Line formation is used in frontal attacks and artillery 
support is provided by firing over moving vehicles. This 
helps pin } wn the enemy infantry and knock out any 


anti-tank guns lying ahead. The infantry follows closely ® 
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Air support is integral part of tank attack. Planes precede tanks, swooping low, bombing 
and strafing and pinning down enemy forces. Vehicles follow, with riflemen, for knock-out 













One basic tank formation is wedge, 








providing forward fire power and 






flank protection. The Marine tank 





battalions consist of three com- 











panies each, with four three-tank 


platoons per company. CO. HQ is 






split up into HO section, Tank 






section, Maintenance-repair unit 













Infantry support follows tanks closely, helping to direct their fire, or precedes ve- 
hicles 200 or 300 yards, tanks moving to their support if heavier fire power is needed 
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and Tanaru through 
Tarawa, Bougainville and Gloucester, 
tanks have proved the surprising fact 

of their worth in island jungle warfare and 
have become integral parts of Marine Corps 
combat operations. They will become even 
more important as new drives to oust the 
Japs from stolen lands pour across the 
Marianas, Carolines and on into Tokyo. 
Of unquestioned necessity in the ex- 
tended battle areas of European theatres, 
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there was considerable doubt in many tac- 
ticians’ minds as to value—if any—of the 
tank in the confining limits of coral islands 
and heavy jungle which feature the Pacific 
sectors. Overcome partially by successful 
tank operations in the original Solomons 
operations, this scepticism has now evap- 
orated and, from the nucleus begun in 1933 
with formation of the Fleet Marine Force, 
USMC tanks now serve with every unit par- 
ticipating in the island attack—from the 


initial landing operation to final mop-up. 
Marine tank groups have suffered losses 
in various operations, but these provided 
spurs to improved design and tactics. They 
also proved that tanks, like bombing planes, 
are not super weapons, and, however deadly, 
cannot secure an action without fullest 
support and coordination from and with 
infantry. Modern Marine attack combines 
best features of plane, tank (amphibian 
and land-bound), artillery and rifleman. 


Tanks cannot be considered individual attacking units. Capt. James L. Denig, - 
pioneer in tanks, died in the Marshalls trying to save a trapped Marine * 
spearhead. His tank unit forged ahead without infantry support. Japanese 
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Air support is integral part of tank attack. Planes precede tanks, swooping low, bombing 
and strafing and pinning down enemy forces. Vehicles follow, with riflemen, for knock-out 
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i ahead or to flank where enemy fire originates. Largest 
Marine tank organization is the battalion. New personnel Infantry support follows tanks closely, helping to direct their fire, or precedes ve- 
comes from Tank Battalion Training Center, formerly at hicles 200 or 300 yards, tanks moving to their support if heavier fire power is needed 
t Camp Elliott but now established at Camp Pendleton 
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“ Line formation is used in frontal attacks and artillery 
oss support is provided by firing over moving vehicles. This 
we helps pin } the enemy infantry and knock out any 






anti-tank guns lying ahead. The infantry follows closely ® 
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Marine assault power is being stepped up vastly by use of amphibian tanks. 
First vehicle in this class being used is an armored tank (LVT-Al), with 
a turret mounting a 37mm cannon and armed with calibre .30 and .50 
machine guns. This important combat addition is at home on land or water 


In amphibious operations, tanks are valuable against fortified islands for 
smashing assaults on enemy installations. Often, they follow initial waves 
ashore, moving in under their own power and in lighters. Because their fire 
power and mobility make them very flexible weapons, tactics vary widely 
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Marine tank units write combat history 


"TANKS were relegated to minor positions in the original 
FMF—on paper, one light tank company to each bri- 
gade, but actually, only a handful for the entire Corps. Head- 
quarters authorized intensive work with tanks in 1940. Then, 
the first and second tank companies were activated and 
assigned to the First and Second Marine Brigades. Following 
lengthy manuevers and several reorganizations, these two 
units, greatly enlarged, became the First and Second Tank 
Battalions, of which Companies A and B, First Tank Bat- 
talion, were first overseas, going into the Solomons campaign 
on 7 August, 1942, with the First Division. Their first action 
occurred 21 August, 1942, when the 2d Platoon of Company A 
took part in the battle of Tenaru River, Guadalcanal. 

That famed and bloody day marked the first time these 
baby behemoths had been used by the Corps against an 
enemy. The five light tanks used at Tenaru on the 2Ist 
helped in wiping out what might have been a fatal Jap 
counter aimed at Henderson Field. Threading through nar- 
row corridors of palms in the deadly trans-river grove, they 
smashed sniper nests, machine guns, mortar and bangalore 
units and, twisting and turning in the cramped quarters, 
proved conclusively in this one engagement their enormous 
striking power in the restricted confines which are peculiar 
to combat operations undertaken in the Pacific islands. 
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Direct hits from enemy guns always are dangerous, sometimes fatal 
to tanks. Hence, emphasis on artillery to soften up anti-tank areas 


New Georgia, Rendova, Bougainville, Tarawa, the Marsh- 
alls and now Saipan, again demonstrated the necessity for 
tanks in the type of combat Marines are forced to undertake. 
In 1940, Headquarters authorized one tank platoon for each 
Defense Battalion, and in the Munda phase of the New Bri- 
tain-Rendova offensive, beginning 1 July, 1943, they operated 
with infantry to distinguish themselves. 

Late in 1942, USMC began the use of medium tanks, in 
addition to the light vehicles used exclusively by the Corps 
up to that time. Then, looking forward to the need of ad- 
ditional firepower and heavier armor protection, the Corps 
activated the First Corps Medium Tank Battalion on 1 Feb- 
ruary, 1943, equipping it with the General Sherman tank, 
M4A2, which carries a powerful 75mm cannon, in contrast 
with the light tank’s smaller 37mm weapon, and is otherwise 
more heavily armed and protected. These were used first at 
Tarawa, then when that bitter but successful operation con- 
firmed their all-around superiority over the lighter craft, the 
General Sherman participated in increasing numbers in all 
other USMC ventures during last year and this. Marines’ 
striking power also is being drastically stepped up with 
amphibian tanks, firing 37mm cannon. 






BF maintenance, operations and communication for Marines entering this branch 






Tanks scope of vision is restricted severely, so close radio communication 
is provided between planes, artillery, infantry, command post and other tanks 
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According to published stories by Marine Corps combat correspondents, lone 
infantrymen have acted successfully as points for tanks, directing fire 


Interiors are compact, wholly functional. Camp Pendleton has courses in vital 
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Like so many other worth- 


while products, Budweiser 
may not be available every 
time you call for it. People 
everywhere have discovered 
that only Budweiser tastes 
like Budweiser. That is why 
they continue to ask for it. 
That is why it is the world’s 


most popular beer. 
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“I feel like playing now that you're rid 
of your ‘5 o'clock Shadow’.” 


If you want to bring out that 
playful mood in the fair sex 
and what man doesn’t — you'll 
avoid “5 o'clock Shadow”! 

Stay face-neat all day long 
by shaving with genuine Gem 
Blades. Gem’s a thicker blade; 
it holds its super-keenness 
longer! Made by the makers of 
your Gem Razor—Gem Blades 
must fit precisely. 





















Japanese on Saipan 
47 met victory in death 


ARINES have named it the “cave of horrors”, for of the hun- 
dreds of caves on Saipan, none has produced a story as grim 
a as this one. 

In a secluded spot in a canyon well behind our own lines two Marines 
passing by heard Japanese voices. They listened, decided the voices were 
coming from a cave, and crept as close as they could to the top of the 
cliff where the cave was located. 

One of the Marines peered over the cliff's edge to find a Japanese 
soldier staring up at him. He heard the click of a bolt and pulled his 
head back quickly. The two Marines went back for help. 

Second Lieutenant Charles T. Cross, 25, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
returned with 16 men. Lieutenant Cross is a Japanese language inter- 
preter who hoped to talk the Japanese into surrendering. 

As the men approached the cave, they could hear the crying of babies 
and the moaning of women. It was evident that civilians as well as sol- 
diers were hidden inside. 

By removing a large slab of stone on top of the cliff the Marines 
could see down into the cave. Women, children, old men, and soldiers 
were huddled together in mixed postures of fear and defiance. 

An old man looked up at them pitifully. “Mizu,” he groaned. “Mizu 

. ras ooo 

Lieutenant Cross told him to send a child out and that water would be 
supplied for all of them. 

Then some of the Marines went to the mouth of the cave and waited 
The child did not come. Finally, Lieutenant Cross approached the en- 
trance. He shouted to the people in Japanese, promising that food, water, 
and medical treatment would be given to them if they came out. He 
told them that they must come out one at a time with their arms in 
the air. 

The Marines waited, but no one came. The sound of the old man 
groaning “Mizu . mizu” was all they heard. 

Lieutenant Cross crawled closer and spoke to them again. Suddenly 
he heard the sound of hand grenades clicking as the pins were knocked 
out against the rocky walls of the cave. Lieutenant Cross jumped back 
just in time as the grenades began to explode in the cave. 

Jap soldiers were committing suicide, killing and wounding their 
own people as they did so. 

The Marines waited in awe-struck terror. From inside the cave came 
a pitiful chorus of wailing babies and the screams of women and old men 
For an hour Lieutenant Cross lay near the mouth of the cave, pleading 
with the Japanese to come out. Occasionally, there would be a movement 
inside the dim tunnel, as though someone were struggling to crawl out 
Invariably, it was followed by a rifle shot, and silence. 


APANESE soldiers commanded the mouth of the cave. It opened 

on a very narrow ledge; not more than three or four Marines could 
get near it at once. To attempt to enter the cave would mean certain 
death. All the Marines could do was wait—and plead. 

They waited four hours—“four of the longest hours of my life.” Lieu- 
tenant Cross said. “During that time there were more grenade explosions, 
more rifle shots. The groaning and wailing inside increased. The old 
man kept crying for water.” 

It was clear that the Jap soldiers would never surrender and that they 
did not intend to let the civilians leave the cave alive. 

Finally, there was silence. The explosions and the screams had stopped. 
Marines, still wary of going directly into the cave, crawled back to the 
top of the cliff and lifted the stone slab 

Four of them were lowered 15 feet to the floor of the cave. What they 
saw will go down in their memories as the most gruesome of all sights in 
war. The bodies of men and women and children were blown apart and 
lay splattered against the walls of the tunnel. 

The soldiers had disemboweled themselves with grenades. The bodies 
of 30 Japanese—ten of them soldiers—literally had been blown together. 

There were four survivors: two girls, eight and 12 years-old, whose 
throats had been slit; a baby whose face had been cut by grenade 
fragments, a young boy who had been overcome by the concussion. 

To the Marines who waited, and pulled them out, it was sickening. To 
the Japanese it had been a victory. 

Sgt. David Dempsey, 


MC Cc mbat Correspordent 
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The hitherto untold story ‘of the Marine Corps’ ‘first foreign 
expedition after Pearl Harbor—an ccrial dash to the Brazil coast 





HE rumbling Fort slid down from the 
Brazilian sky and swayed along the 
dirt runway, its braking wheels 
scrabbling for a quick stop in the gravel. 
Three bronzed men dressed only in khaki 
pants watched it run out of landing strip 
and chop into five-foot hardwood brush. 
Then they followed it over. 

“What a desolate spot,” said the first 
man to come through the bomb bay as he 
turned to the welcoming committee. He was 
the pilot, an Army captain. “But at least 
this is one place the Army has got to be- 
fore the Marines!” 

He looked approvingly at Corporal Al- 
bert Ross, one of the three who had ap- 
proached the plane. 

“Sorry, sir, to disappoint the Captain, 
said Ross. “We're Marines.” 

The ‘captain was a few days late. The 
Marines had landed in Brazil at three 
points in the first Leatherneck expedition 
of this war. Traditionally, Marines have 
been sent to guard naval bases and other 
military establishments on foreign soil. 
When, a week after Pearl Harbor, Uncle 
Sam moved to secure government property 
along the South American coast, he looked 
to Quantico for trained men to do the job. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, December 
13, 1941, three provisional companies of 
50 men each were speedily formed from the 
remnants of other organizations. The order 
was “Move—move fast”. The Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth were born in a 


continued through 
the night. Equip t changed hands to 
properly fit out those who were going. 
Trucks were loaded behind lighted bar- 
racks and driven post haste to the airport. 
Before dawn nine commercial planes were 
heading south in echelons of three, loaded 
with Marines. 

They hopped along—Miami to Cuba to 
Puerto Rico, Antigua, Trinidad—through 
lands that have made Marine history. Most 
of them as green as their uniforms and still 
unenlightened as to their destination, they 
were warned sternly against speculative 
talking. Many thought they would wind up 


flurry of activity 


. in Ireland. 


At that time Guadalcanal and Tarawa 
were still unheard-of Pacific no-accounts. 
During the San Juan stop a worried first 
sergeant paced up and down before one 
group, sweating and pounding fist on palm 
for emphasis: 

“Only a couple of us have ever seen 
war. It is not a pretty sight to watch fellow 
Marines blown to bits. If you don’t want 
to see it keep your mouths shut; if you 
know anything it is more than we, the 
major and I, know. None of us can tell when 
we will have to fight for our lives. We are 
really small—a suicide unit. If any of us 
ever get back to the States we can consider 
ourselves lucky.” In Trinidad, they spert 
two tense days awaiting diplomatic ar- 
rangements for continuation of the south- 
ward journey. Dutch Guiana lay across 





































by Sgt. John Conner 


their path and the Dutch objected to un- 
authorized landings. All preparations were 
completed in Trinidad before the flight 
moved on. 
Sixteen Marines, including Lieutenant 
Edward Watters, who later became major 
and commanding officer of the Nineteenth, 
nearly met with disaster over the mucky 
bayou country along Dutch Guiana’s shore 
line. Approaching Paramaribo they ran 
into a heavy fog. Their radio went dead 
and the pilot had to go down close to the 
sea for contact flying. Lost, he circled and 
sped up, then down the coast, hunting the 
Paramaribo field feverishly, his gas run- 
ning low. One of the two motors started to 
conk out and those on the plane who were 
still awake were figuring on the possibili- 
ties of bailing out when the city loomed 
below, gas enough for 13 minutes of flying 
left in the tanks. 
The aerial expedition continued to 
Belem, Brazil, where it broke up into three 
parts. The Seventeenth stayed there while 
the Eighteenth proceeded to Natal and the 
Nineteenth to Recife. 
Corporal Ross’ revelation to the Army 
captain stopped the officer in his tracks 
momentarily. He frowned, then laughed. 
“Where's the barracks and mess hall of 
this airfield?” he asked. 
Ross pointed to the hangar. The air strip ~ 
had been cut,out of brushland in the Natal 
vicinity by European commercial lines. It 
was attainable by a washed-out pair of ruts 
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South America is noted for its scenery. Some of 
the Marines married attractive Brazilian girls 


When the war is over some of those who did duty 
in S. A. want to go back to their little Braz shack 


Carnival is three-day pre-Lenten fete that rocks 
numerous Brazilians to their fiscal foundations 





Old timers found their service in Brazil reminiscent of 


SOUTHWARD BY SKY (continued) 


once used by taxis from Natal, and a burro 
trail through the boondocks. When they ar- 
rived five days before Christmas, 1941, 
Marines had only their packs. They used 
buckets to make coffee, built a shower from 
a 50-gallon oil drum and set up hammocks 
and makeshift cots in the hangar, where 
they lived for the first six months. The field 
was Paranamirim, the most important to the 
Allies in South America. 

The three Marines led the crew of the 
B-17 to the “general mess”—everyone took 
a hand in the cooking—for the noon meal. 

For the first eight months at Natal the 
Eighteenth split into two details; each ro- 
tating every eight days between the job of 
guarding the airport, and M. P. and sea- 
plane base duty in town. Later their work 
was confined entirely to the town. At Recife 
the Nineteenth did guard duty at Ibura air- 
port, ran a prison camp for about 400 Ger- 
man and Italian prisoners of war, and for a 
few months did M. P. duty. Belem Marines 
were airport guards. 


ECIFE, a city of nearly 50,000, is the 

capital of the state of Pernambuco, 
one of Brazil’s most important ports and 
the cultural capital of the north. It is often 
called the Venice of America because it is 
built on a series of islands at the mouth of 
the Biberibe river. The principal sections 
are on a reef, an island and a flat piece of 
mainland, all connected by numerous 
bridges. It has wide, tree-shaded avenues 
and mosaic pavements like those of Lisbon. 
Natal is smaller—52,500—but more valuable 
strategically to the United Nations. It is 
the capital of the state of Rio Grande del 
Norte. 

It was through their work as M. P.’s that 
Marines became the most popular of foreign 
servicemen. The people quickly became 
friendly. Children in the streets were tell- 
ing they were Americans before their iden- 
tity was made known officially. Like the 
policeman on the beat, they were permitted 
liberal credit between paydays. 

Marines who learned to speak Portu- 
guese in a short time helped other Ameri- 
cans in their dealings With merchants, 
vendors and cafe people. “Brazzies’’, as 
Marines called the natives, are capable of 
feeding you steak and eggs for breakfast, 
dinner and supper no matter what you 
order in their restaurants unless you can 
remonstrate with them in Portuguese. 

PFC Charles Rolak, a former amateur 
boxer, got fouled up early in his linguistic 
career. Across the street from the old gov- 
ernor’s mansion, where the Marines were 
barracked in Natal, lived a tailoress they 
called the “Dragon Lady”. She looked like 
her namesake in the comic strip “Terry and 
the Pirates”. She had beautiful daughters 
and often asked her American friend to din- 
ner. The third day out Rolak, with a smat- 
tering of the language by now, casually 
greeted one of the cuties with the Portu- 
guese equivalent of “Hi ya, chicken!” His 
affability got him a slap across the mouth. 

“Do not call me a cheeken,” the gal grit- 
ted. “I am no cheeken. I am a ladee.” 

Lady-killing Gyrenes discovered if they 
were going to have dates they would have 
to cope with an old Brazilian custom. On 
dates the whole family went out with the 
girl. If you wanted her badly enough you 
put up with it. 





PFC Joe Kite met a wonderful girl at 
the fashionable Club Portuguese in Recife. 
He took her home and asked her for a movie 
date two days hence. She accepted, but when 
on the appointed evening, ma, pa and all the 
kids started out the door with them, Kite 
went up in the air. He laid down his hat and 
facing pa, read him off. 

“If you can’t trust me with your daugh- 
ter, I can’t trust her,” he said evenly, get- 
ting red. That did it. Two weeks later he 
met her at another Club Portuguese dance. 
Demurely she told him her father had been 
so impressed with Kite’s frankness that he 
had agreed to let her go out alone. 

Staff Sergeant James Plumlee had an- 
other method. He picked nights that ma and 
pa were too tired, then paid off the brothers 
and sisters in the old American manner. 
He finally married the girl, Cruesa Moura 
Pontes of Recife. Gunnery Sergeant Lewis 
Wroblewski, Gunnery Sergeant Johnny 
Walker, Staff Sergeant John Borges and 
PFC Arthur Prudhomm are other Marines 
who married Brazilian beauties. 

Borges, who is of Portuguese extraction, 
chose carnival time to find his bride. Carni- 
val in Brazil is a three-day pre-Lenten 
frolic that rocks the majority of Brazilians 
to their fiscal foundations. They save their 
money all year for expensive metal siphons 
of etherized perfume and all the costumes 
they can legally lay their hands on. The 
result is three days and nights of musical 
pandemonium. The poor live for these days 
when they can squirt icy perfume in their 
neighbor's eye, jam the streets with vocifer- 
ous abandon and storm the city with music 
and confetti. 

The romantic fortunes of Prudhomm 
called for more rugged action. His bride-to- 
be lived in Predo Velho, a small town 70 
miles from Natal, where her wealthy father 
owned two plantations and a big dairy farm. 
The Marine wanted to see the family to 
ask their daughter’s hand but he couldn't 
get leave. In March, 1942, five months after 
he met her, Prudhomm could stand it no 
longer. He wrote his major this note: 

“Dear Major: 

“Don’t worry. I'll be back in seven days.” 

Then he went over the hill in a grimy 
rattler hauled by an ancient tall-stacker. 
The price was a Summary—three months of 
restriction, 50 hours of EPD and a $45 fine. 

Marines often pitched milraes—worth a 
nickel in U. S. currency—with urchins, but 
if they ever were foolish enough to make a 
present of a coin they were hounded by an 
increasing horde of pulling and shouting 
minor citizens. 


ECAUSE of a favorable rate of mone- 
tary exchange Marines lived well, like 
Marines lived in pre-war China where opu- 
lence is measured by the number of house 
boys you can afford and the amount of im- 
ported French champagne you can quaff. 
The house at 414 Avenuda Branco where 
Corporal Hubert Paden lived in Natal set 
him aside as a man of means. It was next 
door to the mayor’s home and in its yard 
were banana and mango trees, coconut 
palms and chickens. There was a maid to 
keep the house up and a man to work on the 
grounds. 

In shopping around for a place Paden 
was taken with the stove at 414. It was of 
iron and American style instead of the usual 
Brazilian stone model. 

He couldn’t be there as much as he 
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would have liked. Liberty fluctuated with 
the times. Sometimes it was short and some- 
times long. At war’s end he wants to go 
back to that little Braz shack. 

Corporal Antonio Soriano, sent to Brazil 
as an interpreter, was stopped continually 
when he first arrived by curious people. The 
conversation would go like this: 

“Who are you?” 

“Me? I’m an aviation technician.” 

“No you're not. You’re a movie actor—I 
think I’ve seen you in pictures.” 

Eighty-five per cent of the motion pic- 
tures shown in Brazil are U. S.-made. 

Every Marine had his own laundress, and 
in Natal he had his own boy to run errands 
and perform various small but irksome 
duties. The youthful standbys were glad to 
get 25 cents a month, but the washing cost 
more. The cash output was $1.50 a month, 
usually, and the shirt output a bit higher 
than that. 

Hardened campaigners would quake the 
first time they saw a washer-woman at work. 
Squatting down in the creek, she would 
place the garment over a boulder, lather it 
with soap and pound the fabric with a sec- 
ond rock in a vigorous massage that no dirt 
—or shirt—could stand for long. After 
rinsing it she would wring it out by hand 
and bat it against more rocks before letting 
it go to dry on the grass. Really tough 
shirts would last three months, a life span 
not designed for the shortage of khaki Ma- 
rines met during the early months. 


ATALESE were short on confections 

before Marines intervened. MTSgt. 
Fred Barsels, mess sergeant for the 
Eighteenth, brought ice cream and pie to 
the little airport town. The local palate, ac- 
customed toa sort of pound cake and frozen 
cornstarch custard, was tickled by the 
Yankee recipes. At least one cafe, the Bar 
Nacionale, introduced the two new lines. A 
tinsmith was consulted and pie tins were 
cut out of gasoline cans, and milk with 
sufficient butterfat content was imported 
from a more lush part of the country. 

Nazi and Italian prisoners brought the 
war closer than any other factor in the 
Brazil tour of duty. For the most part they 
were willing workers. 

They did carpentry, helped prepare food 
for cooking in the Marine mess—from 
which they were served meals—and in their 
spare time whittled out plaques, model 
planes and other wooden articles. Many of 
these they presented their captors as gifts. 

Some spoke English; one had worked in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard for 20 years; an- 
other had a wife in New York state. One 
day an American Naval officer had started 
giving instructions to a group of newly ar- 
rived captives when one bearded Hitlerite 
spoke up: 

“That’s okay, lieutenant commander. We 
understand English.” 

PFC Joseph Ganley recognized one of 
them as a greensman he had often seen 
while caddying on a golf course at home in 
Morristown, N. J. He told Ganley he had 
later gone to Germany, joined Hitler’s mer- 
chant marine and subsequently was cap- 
tured at sea. 

Marines remained at Belem for just five 
months. Reinforced later, the provisionals 
at important Natal and Recife—state capi- 
tals with big seaports and air fields—did 
not secure until the early months of 1944, 
when the Army completely took over. 


At a time when people were worried about the possibility of a Nazi push against South America 
from the west coast of Africa, Marines took off for Brazil to secure U. S. government property 
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When the Marines arrived five days before Christmas in. 1941 they had only their packs. They 
used buckets to make coffee, built a shower from a 50-gallon oil drum and slept in makeshift cots 


During the three days of musical pandemonium known as carnival time it's customary to —_— 
perfume in your neighbor's eye, to jam the streets with vociferous abandon and throw confetti & 
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News of the 


<4 Entertainment 


¢ World 


ERE’S the dope on the “typical GI Joe” re- 
cently selected by Eddie Cantor, with Sgt. 
York of World War I fame as one of the judges. 

He’s 22, weighs 170 pounds, is five feet nine inches 
tall, has grey eyes and light brown hair. He has 
five brothers, one a Navy ensign, and two sisters. 
His mother died when he was 19. His name is 
Charles William Peers, and he’s from Louisville, 
Ky., where he attended high school and worked in 
his father’s poultry business while studying to be a 
machinist. He played on his high school football 
team and likes to hunt and fish. 

Peers was working at the Westinghouse Naval 
Ordnance plant in Louisville and recently had 
married Iris Biggs when he was drafted in No- 
vember, 1942. Now overseas, his name was put in 
the contest by his wife who got the $5000 prize 
money check. 


Glamor girls of Hollywood and Broadway com- 
plain that the only dates available are 4-F's. 


Marine Major Martin Rockmore, home from the 
Pacific, said in a press interview that women USO 
entertainers in combat zones cause too much trouble 
for the men. 


Screenactress Hedy Lemarr said she would file a 
$250,000 damage suit against a Hollywood producer 
for releasing a picture of her she didn’t like. Ac- 
cording to Hedy the pic was posed just as a gag. 


ROBERT RYAN, RUTH HUSSEY 
Marine Raiders a la Hollywood 


Proceeds from the preview of RKO’s Marine 
Raiders went to the New York Detachment Num- 
ber 1 of the Marine Corps League. 


Actress Bettejane Greer has decided her husband 
crooner, Rudy Vallee, is an incurable bachelor and 
has left him, seeking a divorce. Vallee is being 
placed on inactive status by the Coast Guard. 


After leading a concert by sailors at the Pensa- 
cola Naval Air Training Center, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, noted conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, said of the sailors: 

“They're damned good.” 


Recently in the hospital for minor surgery, Bob 
Hope was asked to explain how he happened to 
have a cold during hot weather. Quipped Hope: 

“I got it when I was with Bing Crosby and he 
said hello to Frank Sinatra.” 


Jitterbugging may soon be a thing of the past, 
according to Frank Veloz of the dance team of 
Veloz and Yolanda. He asserted: 

“Most of the jive dancers have gone into the 
armed forces. It wouldn't be surprising if the jit- 
terbug craze is on the way out in favor of a new 
dance.” 


Sterling Holloway, red haired former movie 
comic and now a sergeant in the army, is back in 
the States resting from “show shock”. The ser- 
geant said he was in show business within 15 min- 
utes after getting in the army and has been going 
ever since, doing his last one in Naples. 


S. A. An Illusion 


After all these years, Seymour Felix, the dance 
director who created S. A. for the late great Zieg- 
feld, now comes along and tells us that sex appeal 
is largely a matter of imagination: 

“A great many women have it who aren’t beauti- 
ful at all. Some of the homeliest men in history 
have been devils with the ladies. Some of them still 
are. It’s a matter of imagination—both in the sub- 
ject and the observer.” 


Peter Coe, who played the part of a Marine 
in Universal’s movie about Carlson’s Raiders, “Gung 
Ho,” has enlisted in the Marine Corps. 


“She not only sings like an angel, but she looks 
like one”. That’s what a Marine of the Fifth 
Division recently had to say about Universal Pic- 
ture’s starlet, Ann Blyth. 

All in all, Ann had quite a time at Camp Pen- 
dleton. 

She watched the presentation of colors to one 
of the regiments and then had the honor of being 
adopted as the sweetheart of that regiment. 

After the presentation of the colors she sang for 
the troops in the post theatre. 


We don’t know whether or not her studio was 
expecting the worst when it let Susanna Foster go 
on a USO tour to entertain the troops. But it was 
caking no chances. It had her voice insured for the 
tidy sum of $100,000. 


Coming back from a USO tour of the fighting 
fronts, screen actress Marlene Dietrich said that 
the boys were not particularly interested in her 
legs, once considered the shapeliest shafts in all 
moviedom. 








MARLENE DIETRICH +> 


FRANK SINATRA, GLORIA deHAVEN 


Above, in case you've never seen it, is ‘The 
Voice", also known as Frank Sinatra, and from 
where we sit it looks like pretty nice duty. The 
only thing out of character with the picture is 
that the gal should be wearing bobby socks and 
ought to be going into a swoon just about now 


Soundest observation of the year, by Columnist 
Cal York: 

“George Raft, who looks so pale and wan since 
his return from the front (Italy), should have lost 
12 pounds before he made “Follow The Boys,” 
instead of after. 

They do say Raft’s performance in that one 
matched his efforts overseas. Come to think of it, 
it wasn’t long after his trip that the doggies be- 
gan their mad scramble to get the hell out of 
Mussoliniland. 


Greta Garbo still likes to be alone and will say so 
to anyone. Recently some second story men tried 
to break into her house, and she scared them off by 
screaming—we presume she screamed: “I want to 
be alone.” 


Summer replacement show over NBC for Fred 
Waring is Johnny Mercer and his “Music Shop.” 
Mercer is the Georgia product who has written 
many top hit tunes, including the jivey “GI Jive.” 
His own vocal recording of the number has gone 
into the best seller class. 
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The manufacture of insignia. for our piece sturdy, regulation in design, and 
Armed Forces is a profession in which with durability to withstand all demands 
the Meyer organization has been engaged of use. . . . Tradition and art are com- 
for the last 76 years. .. . We have estab- bined, and artesans, steeped in our ways 
lished standards of service and quality and skilled in their specialties, work with 
which, in combination with ethical practices modern methods and machines to meet 


and know-how in production, make every the demand for Meyer-made insignia. 


N. S. MEYER, ine. 


419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 16 
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Dauntless dive bombers from the Pacific Fleet carriers peel off for strafing attack following 


bombing run on Japanese radio station on Ulalu Island in the center of the Truk group during 
attack last April. This picture, a U. S. Navy photo, has just been released by security authorities 


He Didn't Recognize It 


Lieut. Emmett Egbert Edwards, USNR, of 
GLOBE, ARIZONA, who has been fighting Nazis 
longer than most Americans, fulfilled an ambition 
June 6, 1944, but he didn't know about it until later 

“Eggy” Edwards took his Navy Liberator out 
over the English Channel before dawn June 6, on 
what he thought was a regular U-boat patrol. Hav- 
ing flown with the RAF before Pearl Harbor and 
with the U. S. Navy for the past 18 months, he was 
not surprised or excited when jumped by five Nazi 
FW-190s over the coast of France or by the sight 
of large Allied fleets in the Channel. 

What burned him up upon returning safely to 
his base, however, was the fact that the big event 
he had been waiting for so long had been known to 
the world for many hours before he knew it, al- 
though he was taking part 

“Why doesn’t someone tell me these things,” he 
wailed, “I'd of got a kick out of knowing I was 
covering the invasion when those Heinies jumped 
me!” 





Next! 


A gunnery sergeant of our acquaintance, now sta- 
tioned on one of the islands, was a notoriously diffi- 
cult fellow to get into a barber chair back in the 
States 

Now, the gunnery sergeants distrust of all things 
tonsorial has gone completely. He has become in- 
fatuated with a lady barber; a pretty island girl of 
Portuguese-Polynesian-Chinese ancentry. He makes 
frequent trips to the shop where the girl has the 
first chair, and he is now averaging two hairtrims 
and three shampoos the week 
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First Thoughts 


What does a pilot think of first in those critical 
seconds after his plane is forced down miles from 
nowhere in the South Pacific? 

MTSgt. Harvey Keith Smith of MEMPHIS 
TENN., radioman-gunner of a dive-bomber, tells 
this one on his pilot, Marine Captain John J. 
Windsor of OAKLAND, CAL. 

A broken oil line had forced their plane down 
after a raid on Rabaul. Smith lost no time breaking 
out the life raft and getting clear. Seconds before 
the plane sank he looked around to see Capt. Wind- 
sor climbing out of the plane with his plotting board 
in one hand. In the other was a box of candy. 
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WE-the Marines 


Edited by Sgt. Hal Bergman 


Windfall 


During a heavy Jap air raid on an island base 
several Marines took refuge in a crater. One bomb 
landed nearby, smashing everything in sight. Into 
the hole came parts of trees, tarpaulins, piles of 
earth. 

Only one article landed in the crater undamaged. 
It was something that evidently had been hidden 
underground. It was a full, unopened quart bottle of 
Scotch whiskey. 


It's a World War 


Are U.S. Marines, fighting in the far-flung islands 
of the Pacific, interested in what’s going on in 
Europe? 

The answer came with a delayed report from 
TSgt. Pete Zurlinden, a Marine Corps combat cor- 
respondent, now in the Marianas. 

Enroute to Saipan, Marines aboard his transport 
heard a warning buzz over the ship’s loudspeaker. 
Then a voice shattered the stillness: “Now hear this. 
The invasion of France has started. That is all.” 
Later came more detailed reports. Reported Zur- 
linden: 

“Although they themselves are scheduled to 
launch one of the Pacific’s most important battles 
soon, Marines aboard this transport could talk of 
little else today except the opening of the Second 
Front in Europe. ... The deck was a constant 
huddle of men, all swapping opinions and personal 
views on the information.” 

Realizing that the sooner the enemy is beaten 
in Europe, the sooner they, too, will go home. Ma- 
rines in the Pacific are keeping a sharp eye on tne 
European fronts. 








Confederate Marines 


Ammunition for those “Rebels” and “Yankees” 
who enjoy nothing better than fighting the Civil 
War (Pahdon, Suh, we mean the War Between 
the States) all over again every time there’s a lull in 
the conversation, is herewith supplied for whatever 
use may be made of it. 

The Confederate States of America, it would ap- 
pear, had a Marine Corps all its own. Authorized 
by Jefferson Davis in March, 1861, it came into 
being in May of that year when a group of 16 for- 
mer U. S. Marine Corps officers organized in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

From former enlisted and non-commissioned 
men of the Corps, one regiment of the Confederate 
Marines was formed. These Marines in gray served 
ashore and afloat in the most spirited engagements 
of the Civil War. They performed the duties of 
gun crews aboard ships, of landing parties, and 
of coast defense garrisons and when their ships 
were shot out from under them, served in General 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia as infantry and 
artillervmen. 





U. S. Coast Guard Photc 


Floating, like a piece of orange peel on a great ocean, a life raft can appear so small that it 
will not be visible from a plane. One way to attract the pilot's attention is to flash a mirror ( 
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Chowhound Champ 


Stirred to action by THE LEATHERNECK’s 
story (December, 1943) of the gargantuan gas- 
tronomics of Pvts. Charlie Noble and Stuffy Mc- 
Ginity, who fought it out to the last bitter bite 
for the Chowhound championship of Parris Island, 





“TEX” SIMMONS 
Claims SoPac Title 


the gyrenes of a certain SoPac area decided to hold 
a chowhound contest of their own, with the result 
that they now lay claim to the title of South Pa- 
cific Champ. 

To the bulletin board was attached the follow- 
ing notice: “Attention! Tex (Sad Sack) Simmons, 
champion Chowhound for the Motor Transport Bn., 
hailing from TEXAS, and weighing 225 pounds, 
hereby announces his intention of becoming Chow- 
hound Champ of Camp Barrett. 

“Before meeting the Champ from the Paymaster 
Department he would like to have a few warm-ups 
and therefore challenges “Sgt. Gatto” from the 
“Celluloid Commandos”, otherwise known as the 
photographic section. 

“If Tex emerges the winner he will challenge 


the Paymaster Champ, TSgt. George B. (Whata- 
man) Schad, Jr., (see May, 1944 Sound Off) for the 
championship of the island. Tex also is placing the 
championship of Texas (a very big state) on the 
line. The eyes of all Texas are upar him. 

“Ali members of this NCO mess are urged to be 
on hand for the chew-by-chew bout between Gatto 
and Tex this coming Sunday. Due to the medal 
shortage, an appropriate ribbon and certificate will 
be awarded the winner.” 

As reported to THE LEATHERNECK direct 
from the front by its own on-the-spot correspon- 
dents, SgtMaj. C. B. Whittinghill and SSgt. Ray- 
mond G. Young, the menu consisted of fried steak. 
gravy, mashed potatoes, peas, fresh onions, fried 
cabbage, cranberry sauce, bread, ice cold water, 
fresh apples. 

The correspondents’ report follows: “Gatto got 
off to a fast start. Old Tex just took his time. After 
one hour the contest was still going strong, although 
Gatto had, weakened considerably. Sweat was run- 
ning down his brow, his shirt was wringing wet. 
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finished everything except the tablecloth. Gatto 
could hardly breathe. He was forced to bring out the 
white handkerchief. 

“Gatto’s last words before bogging out in the sack 
were, ‘I bet if you look in Tex’s Health Record 
Book, you'll find he has two stomachs.’ 

“Tex promptly responded: ‘I would like to have 
a contest like this every day.’ 

“One of the spectators was the Island champ 
himself, TSgt. Schad. Upon considering the cool- 
ness and capacity of Tex, he promptly called off the 
forth-coming match and forfeited the crown which 
he had worn so proudly for a year prior to Tex’s 
entry into the arena. 

“Tex Simmons hereby makes claim to the Chow- 
hound Championship of the U. S. Marine Corps in 
the South Pacific. He stands ready to meet all com- 
ers at any time and place which can be arranged.” 


Pistol Packin’ Parody 


Marines aren't the only fighters who can sing as 
they march to battle. Reports from the Caen sector 
of France have the Canadian soldiers marching to 
the front singing their original version of Pistol 
Packin’ Mamma. 

One verse goes like this: 

“Slugging Jerry right and left, 

Having lots of fun, 

Till one night we got him right, 
Now he’s on the run. 

We licked you on the beaches, 
Chased you through the town, 

You’re not safe if we reach you, 
So lay that Lueger down.” 

And it ends with: 

“Lay that Lueger down, Kid, 
You haven't got a chance, 
Lueger-luggin’ Ludwig, 
You’re all washed up in France.” 


Friendly Natives? 

As the ship with its cargo of more than a thou- 
sand Marines, veterans of two years overseas duty, 
approached San Francisco’s Golden Gate, the hilly 
California Coast outlined itself in the early morn- 
ing light with the familiar cast of another South 
Pacific island. 

Several Marines stood on the forward deck watch- 
ing in silence as the ship ploughed ahead. Finally 
one of them broke the silence: 

“I wonder if the natives on this island are friend- 
ly?”, he cogitated. 


Remember the Date 


June 6—a date long to be remembered as the 
beginning of the liberation of France—has an ad- 
ditional meaning for Marines for it was on June 6, 
1918, that U. S. Marines launched the first attack at 
Belleau Wood which turned the tide of the onrush- 
ing German armies. 

The Germans were headed for Paris, with the 
French army disorganized, when the Ist Bn., Fifth 
Marines, commanded by the then Major Julius 
Turrill, launched the attack which stopped the Ger- 
man divisions in their race to the French Capital. 
This marked their farthest advance. 

By another coincidence, the Ist Bn., Fifth Ma- 
rines, was one of the two initial units which landed 
on Guadalcanal, August 7, 1942, marking the far- 
thest advance made by the Nips in the present war. 

TURN PAGE 
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Take the uniforms off a bunch of Marines and what have you got? Well, look-see for yourself. 
How do we know they're Marines? By the globes and anchors, of course. Locale: El Centro, Cal. 


They'll Read Anything 


Marines will read anything, anytime, anywhere 
and in any position, reports SSgt. Keyes Beech of 
AKRON, O.. a combat correspondent 

When Marines are not fighting, they like to read, 
he said on his return from the Pacific, and while 
comic books and cartoon and picture magazines 
form a large part of their literary diet, serious novels 
and works of non-fiction also are much in demand 
but cannot always be obtained 

Informal literary debating societies frequently 
spring up after a current book has passed the rounds 
in a particular outfit. While the language used in 
these debates is sometimes not characteristic of par- 
lor literary discussions, points always are vigorously 
made and criticism is pungent enough to make the 
author's ears burn 

Enroute to Tarawa a copy of J. P. Marquand’s 
“So Little Time” circulated aboard ship and caused 
fierce debate among those who read it. The argu- 
ment lasted for days and was still going strong the 
night before D-Day. Most of the men, he says, do 
not care for books on what to do with Japan and 
Germany after the war. They have their own ideas 


Artist and Model 


Because Sgt. Swanton L. Whitemore of BROOK- 
LINE, MASS and HOLLYWOOD, CAL., 
wanted to make a bust of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, he took a bust—not in rating but in 
the opportunity to go home after 27 months over- 
seas 

When Sgt. Whitemore saw the February, 1944, 
issue of THE LEATHERNECK, with its cover 
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SGT. S. L. WHITEMORE 
He stayed behind 


picture of Lieutenant-General Vandegrift painted 
by staff artist Sgt. Harold Koskinen, he immediately 
decided he had to do a bust of the Commandant. In 
civilian life he had dabbled in commercial sculpture 

It was shortly after he had started working on the 
bust in native red clay that he was informed of his 
opportunity to return to the States. He begged to 
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be allowed to stay and finish his work and his com- 
manding officer graciously assented. 

After two months of work the 50-pound bust was 
completed and sent on its way to Marine Corps 
Headquarters. Now the sergeant is “ready to go 
home any time they want to send me.” 


Glamour Girl 


MARY JANE BONANNO 
She posed for the boys 


Hollywood doesn’t have the “pin-up girl market” 
sewed up 100 per cent. SOUTH PHILADEL- 
PHIA has a pin-up girl who was selected the fa- 
vorite of a Marine gun battery somewhere in the 
South Pacific. When these tough Leathernecks got 
a look at a snap-shot of blonde, blue-eyed, three- 
year-old Mary Jane Bonanno, they immediately be- 
sieged her uncle, PFC Samuel J. Bonanno, for more 
and better pictures. Through the cooperation of 
Public Relations section, Headquarters Eastern Re- 
cruiting division at Philadelphia, Mary Jane obliged 
her admirers with the above glamour-girl pose. 
Now they're happy 


War Dog 


If mascots received campaign ribbons, then “Tar- 
zan”, a Navy patrol boat mascot, would have a 
whole chestful. He is a veteran of the Aleutian 
Islands fighting, he was present when the Gilberts 





were taken, was in on the Marshalls invasion and 
now he is down in the Marianas. 

The year-old blue terrier belongs to a coxswain 
from FRESNO, CAL., who says “Tarzan seems io 
like warfare. He romps with glee whenever our 
heavy shells cross over our craft and rip into Jap 
territory.” 


Puzzle Maker 


HERE’S a Marine in the South Pacific who 

stumps generals with cross words and gets away 
with it. He is Milton C. “Slug” Marvin, warrant 
officer of SAN DIEGO, CAL., and he does it with 
cross word puzzles. He began his hobby of making 
cross word puzzles years ago when he was in China 
service and has kept it up ever since. Now, prac- 
tically everyone in his outfit from CO to junior 
privates work on his puzzles, most of which have 
considerable Marine Corps flavor. 

If you don’t believe it try this one on your ba- 
zooka. You'll find the answer on Page 28 WO 
Marvin says you can rate yourself on the time it 
takes you as follows: Eighteen seconds flat, distin- 
guished; twenty-nine minutes, four seconds, expert; 
forty-five minutes, twenty-one seconds, sharp- 
shooter; eighty-three minutes, one second, marks- 


man; all day, TS. 


ACROSS DOWN 
1. These are used by 1. To walk about 
Troops throughout the 2. Girl’s name 
world. 3. The Marines are usu- 
ll. When you do this on ally there 
duty, you're off your 4. Plenty of food sold in 
guard. these stores from coast 
12. Suffix to coast 
13. To assist 5. A small three-masted 
vessel with projecting 
14. Repress bow and stern, and 
16. A favorite instrument both square and lateen 
of our bandmasters sails 
17. Hear about the little 6. To live in idleness. 
boy in Holland sticking 7. Note of the scale 
his finger in it? 8. Deliver 
19. Not caught in these 9. A little image 
South Pacific waters 10. Those who receive 
21. Printer’s measure alms 
23. A great general 15. Goddess of dawn 
° : 18. A bird of New Zealand 
24. Practically all govern- n " 
ment equipment is 72. Bore 
marked this way 22. If you buy war bonds 
23. A general always does now, you ag have to 
this when attending the —,. ever Go this. , f 
theater with his staff 25. On the range after 
on ‘ firing an .03 it came in 
29. (Latin abbr.) In the handy on vour shoot- 
vear of the world. ing blouse. 
30. Lay off this stuff if 26. Fish 
found in a Jap dugout 27. I is pronounced the 
31. Man-eating giant same as money in 
32. Symbol for silver slang, but it really is a 
34. You usually write this, Gea wttte ane : 
to your honey before 28. In theaters where 
signing your letter there is a hit, you ee 
37. Add an §S to this word an - the wane 
and it is a cood name . 
for Hitler 33. A fish 
38. Not a woman 35. After the war many 
40. Excellent men will be on one 
i. A state (abbr.) 36 — — ; 
° -na » » > uM ‘his palooka ran 
= or & aepe sine around with 40 crooks 
43. If vou are like this. a 9. One of our enemy is 
fox has nothing on you called this , 
44. Stay out of here 43. i'm sure we haven't 
45. Some women resent any of these sisters im 
" when you do this at the Women Marines 
them i7. After - leaving boot 
. . camp Ws man is never 
- I va | —- “ ; forgotten (abbr.) 
leopard’s skin 49. Printer’s measure 
os Gods! and little 51. Clara Bow had plenty 
fishes! 52. Twelfth letter in Greek 
so. A Chinese measure of alphabet 
length 53. Sediment of liquor. 
32. A unit of length—a 5H. Tribe of Indians 
machine gunner knows 55. Patagonia newly-weds 
34. Everyone wants him (abbr.) 
killed at a ball came in 356. A wizard if there ever 
Brooklyn. was one 
56. Else. 38. Neuralgia 
i. tt was cold but the 60. Forty-one 
Army made it hot 61. A tribe in the Philip- 
there pines 
59. Egress. 3. A curved line. 
62. A first class stinker 64. Not a bad program on 
64. To roll. 65. Reluctant Tojo (abbr.) 
66. A book of wise savings the radio: —— _ the 
in the Apocrypha People. ‘ 
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Mustering-Out Pay 


Only about one-fifth of discharged Marine Corps 
personnel who are eligible for mustering-out pay- 
ments have applied for the money which is due 
them. 

Military Histories Section of HQMC, reports 
that approximately 20,000 requests for mustering- 
out pay have been certified. Some of those as yet 
unaccounted for may have returned to service in the 
Army. in which case they are not entitled to pay- 
ment until final discharge. However, most of the 
5000 who have not applied are believed to be 
eligible. 

Mustering-out pay is not given automatically to 
veterans; they must apply for it. The correct pro- 
cedure is to send the applications, correctly filled 
out, and the original discharge certificate, to The 
Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 
an mE <. 

Assistance in the preparation of applications may 
be obtained from Selective Service Boards, various 
veterans’ organizations and from representatives 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 


Secret of Success 

Stanford Opotowsky, who used to do reporting 
for the Times-Picayune down NEW ORLEANS 
way, wanted to be a Marine Corps combat cor- 
respondent. 

So. eventually he became a Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondent, and got in on the Marianas in- 
vasion. After walking all day looking for Company 





X he wrote back to PRO in Washington that he 
has found the formula for being a good war cor- 
respondent. 

“I have no doubt that the secret of a war cor- 
respondent’s success lies in his feet,” he reported 
“for he spends 80 per cent of his time walking. . . . 
Some say this war corresponding is a glamorous 
life. All I know is that my feet hurt. Ouch!" 








“The Old Glory" is the thoughtful title given to this painting by the artist, Sgt. John Fabion of the 
Fourth Marine Division. Fabion was a sculptor, painter and designer before he became a Marine 
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Together these five members of famed Marine fighter squadron, the Wolf Pack, now serving 
as instructors at El Centro, Cal., shot down 86 Jap planes in the Solomons. Left to right, their 
names and records are: Capt. Jefferson J. DeBlanc, St. Martinville, La., eight planes; Capt Samuel 
Richards, Jr., Bates, Ark., two planes; Major Robert B. Fraser, Geneseo, N. Y., six planes; Capt. Stanley 
Synar, Warner, Okla., five planes and Capt. Thomas H. Hughes, Jr., Long Beach, Cal., three planes 
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Japs and Nuts 


The Japanese soldier in the jungle is described 
as a virtual animal by Marine Captain L. E. 
Daugherty in an interview with the ST. PAUL, 
MINN.., Dispatch. Capt. Daugherty has specialized 
in the study of “survival intelligence” in New 
Guinea 

“A Jap soldier reverts to the lowest animal in 
the jungle,” the captain is quoted as saying, “that’s 
the absolute truth. The natives hate what they call 
the ‘Japanman’. A Jap may be on an island for 
months and never bother to build a shelter 

“They live in their own filth and in places a 
respectable dog wouldn't enter. When you see how 
they operate you don’t worry too much about who 
will win the war.” 

Speaking of coconuts, the captain is quoted as 
saying: “The coconut provides food, shelter and 
clothing. Contrary to popular opinion, you always 
eat green coconuts. Ripe ones make you desperately 
ill 

“The frond makes an excellent shelter and the 
tree grows a substance that looks exactly like bur- 
lap cloth. The shells make good cooking utensils 
and if you leave the meat from the nut standing 
in the sun you have a darned good candle. If you 
should want a drink of potent beer, open the nut 
and let the juice ferment a day or two. The results 
will surprise you.” 
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Deep Six 


A minister teamed up with Saint Peter to give 
the “Sons of Heaven” on Green Island a taste of 
hell. The former Baptist minister is Second Lieu- 
tenant Beverly V. Tinnin of SHREVEPORT, LA., 
a dive bomber pilot, and his team-mate is Corp. 
Eugene A. St. Peter of APOLLO, PA., a dive 
bomber rear gunner. The two have made many 
raids together . ST. PAUL, MINN.’s first war 
prisoner, PFC Edgar A. Croteau, recently sent 
word to his mother that he is alive and well, al- 
though a PW at Osaka, Japan. Croteau, one of 
the Marine detail guarding the U. S. embassy at 
Peiping, China, was made a prisoner on Pearl 
Harbor day. . . Bureau of Naval Personnel 
at Washington, D. C., will send any Marine who 
requests it the pamphlet “Personal Affairs of 
Naval Personnel and Aid for Their Dependents” 
which gives you the straight dope on how to 
protect the “rights and interests” of yourself and 
those you love. . Sgt. Ross L. Dunn of PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., had to wait four years but he 
finally got a crack at the Japs. With the Fourth 
Marines at Shanghai when the “Sons of Heaven” 
sacked that city in 1937, he vowed vengeance. Now 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital at Oakland, Cal., Dunn 
reports that during his two-year stretch in the Pa- 
cific he killed enough Japs to make him feel better, 
but not satisfied. He wants to go back and even the 
score. 


Age Brackets 


How old are Marines? 

The average Marine is slightly over 23 years old. 
according to a break-down of age figures on all 
services by the Office of War Information. Marine 
figures are as of 1 February, 1944. 

The average sailor is the same age as the average 
Marine whereas the average soldier is 25.78 years 
old. 

Compared with other services the Marine Corps 
has the highest percentage of men between 20 
through 22 and of men 38 or more. The Navy has 
the highest percentage of men under 20. 

The OWI's percentage break-down by age 
brackets: 


Age Army Navy Marines 
Under 20 11.7 34.1 29.8 
20 through 22 26.3 24.6 32.7 
23 through 25 22.5 12.5 15.8 
26 through 28 14.3 8.7 8.4 
29 through 31 10.3 7.1 5.0 
32 through 34 7.1 5.3 2.6 
35 through 37 5.2 4.0 1.9 
38 and over 2.6 3.7 3.8 


“Smith-Brown-Jones” 


In the Marine Corps there are: 4500 Smiths, 
2250 Browns and 2200 Jones. 

Of the Smiths, 235 are James and 250 are Wil- 
liam; of the Browns, 135 are Robert and 120 James; 





of the Jones’ 115 are Robert and 115 are William. 

So, Smith, Brown, Jones if you don’t want your 
mail fouled up, better give the folks the word to 
write it out: first name, middle name, last name, 
and junior if you are one. 
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X—Word 
Puzzle 
Answer 





Answers to IQ from Pose 14 


2 6. a ll. b 16. ¢ 
~~ = 7. b 12. b 17. a 
x @ 8. a 13. a 18. a 
a. 9. b 14. a mam «¢ 
a @ 10. a Ss. a 20. a 





When Corp. George Gula of McAdoo, Pa., won 
the pie-eating contest at a field meet at the Navy 
Yard in Charleston, he came up with a big grin 





Cooking for her family after the war will be 
duck _ for Sgt. Alma McGrath who is now a 


field cook in a San Diego Marine Women's mr »ss 











Men of the Corps 
x *« * 


Blown out of a tractor in 
the first wave making the 
landing on Tarawa, PFC Carl 
Estep of Hazard, Ky., lay for 
three days on a pier before 
the Jap base was secured. 
Holder of the Purple Heart, 
he was at Guadalcanal be- 
fore the Tarawa assault. Es- 
tep is 24, trained at P.I. and 
Quantico, Va. 


Hit by five Jap machine 
gun slugs during the battle 
of Bloody Knoll on the 
‘Canal, PFC John E. Castil- 
loux lived to return to the 
States. He landed on Tulagi 
earlier and took part in the 
dynamiting of numerous Nip 
caves. He's 25, comes from 
Detroit, Mich., and saves 
stamps for a hobby. 





CASTILLOUX 


\ Six DAWS, SIRE, ACROSS THE 

DESERT— WHEN Yov REACH THE 

THIRD PABST BLUE RIBBOV BEER 
MIRAGE, TURN LEFT 4 


A forward observer of ar- 
tillery fire at Empress Au- 
gusta Bay on Bougainville, 
PFC Frank J. Pohana pulled 
a buddy to safety while un- 
der machine gun fire, then 
watched his barrage fall into 
the Nips barely 50 yards 
ahead. He's 23, claims Cleve- 


land as his home. Frank was ope aman . oe . 
pry gas yg Atay 2 7323 FINE BREWS BLENDED 


going overseas. 








INTO ONE GREAT BEER 


PFC Edward A. Swanson 
of Calumet City, Ill, took 
part in the Florida Island 
fight, then moved over to 
Guadalcanal where he stayed 
three months. Between fight- 
ing he found time to write a 
bit of poetry. Swanson, 22, 
came into the Corps nine 
days after Pearl Harbor, took 
boot training at San Diego. 

















SWANSON 


+. Pat Denman 
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WHICH OF THESE — 
IRRITATES YOU MOST? 





Sore, Chapped Hands? 


Whenever Vour hands get red, rough 
and sore, use Medicated Noxzema! 
It smooths, softens rough, dry skin 

helps heal the tiny “cracks” in 





chapped hands 








Windbutn, Sunburn? | 


Put Noxzema on your windburned 
or sunburned skin! This snow-white 
medicated cream cools, soothes 

brings wonderful relief! And it's 


greaseless; won't stain 





ee rere tee . a 





Tough Shaves? 


Don't suffer from shaving irritation! 
Noxzema Specially Prepared for 
Shaving, used before lathering or as 
a brushless, gives a smooth, easy 


shave—even with cold water! 


x * * 


When your FEET BURN, rub in Noxzema! 
Fellows say it feels like wading ina cool 
stream, after a tough day. Try it for ten 
der, CHAFED SKIN, for MINOR BURNS and 
MINOR INSECT BITES, too! It brings grand 


relief—and it's greaseless, non-sticky, 
won't stain your clothes or bed linen 
Over 5 million jars have 
already gone to men in 


your PX or any drug | 


the services. Get a jar at 


Yeasze wv’ 
‘ers Gane” 


counter and see how 


much it can do for you! 












Japs or no, Buzzer liked sack time 


by Corp. Thurman L. Dacus 


my ear-drums, bringing me out of sound sleep with a heart-pounding 
start. It came so suddenly in the still tropical night that I was in a 
old sweat almost before I was fully awake. 

My tent mate, Stinky Gooch, was awake, too. I could tell by his 
breathing. I was about to whisper something to him when a familiar 
authoritative voice from the direction of the CP tent bellowed into the 
niaht. 

‘There's a Jap in camp. Get him!” 

Stinky and I held our rifles at the ready and waited, straining our 
ears for every sound. But we could hear nothing—nothing, that is, except 
the familiar omnipresent sound of Buzzer’s snoring. 

“Clanahan’s still sleeping,” Stinky whispered under his breath. 

* “Yeah,” I whispered back, “that boy sleeps oftener, longer and louder 
than anybody else in the United States Marine Corps!” 

The moon had gone behind the clouds and it was dark as a stack of 
black cats in a coal mine at midnight. We waited tensely, not daring 
to move for we knew that throughout the camp other men were waiting 
tensely for the first sight or sound of movement. Any man foolhardy 
enough to leave his tent or foxhole would be riddled with bullet-holes 
before he could know what hit him. But the only sound to be heard was 
the unconcerned and rhythmic buzz-saw rasping from “Buzzer” Clana- 
han’s foxhole. 

“Damn that Buzzer,” Stinky exclaimed in a whisper, “if he’d only 
knock off that snoring we might be able to hear the Nipper, if there is 
one in camp.” 

“Fat chance,” I told him sotto voce, “when that boy sleeps he snores 
ind when he snores he can drown out an off-shore barrage.” I thought of 
Kuzzer sleeping out there alone in his one-man foxhole at the edge of 
camp because nobody could sleep near him on account of the way he 
sawed it off 

It had been that way all through training. Every night, from 2200 to 
0530 somebody was always sounding off at Buzzer to “knock it off and 
let us get some shut-eye.” He'd wake up when they hollered at him, but 
in a few minutes he'd be at it again 


| T MUST have been about midnight when that shrill scream stabbed 


BLINDING flash in the direction of Buzzer’s foxhole, suddenly 

interrupted my thoughts. Almost immediately it was followed 

»y the sharp “blam” we had learned to recognize as the explosion of a 

1and grenade. There was an outcry and then all was still. We strained 
sur ears for the sound of Buzzer’s snoring, but we could not hear it 

Later that morning Stinky and I went over to the hospital tent to 

ee Buzzer. The corpsman had taken a hunk of “shrap” out of his 
rieht shoulder but otherwise he was unharmed. 

We found that Jap not ten feet from your foxhole,” I told him 

what there was left of him. But how in the world a guy can sleep 
through all that I don’t know. 

‘I wasn’t asleep,” he asserted emphatically. “I woke up when the 
rest of you did, when somebody yelled there was a Jap in camp.” 

‘Don't give us that,” I told him, “Stinky and I distinctly heard you 
snoring long after that warning.” 

‘Listen, Mac,” he raised his voice belligerently, “can't a guy lie with 
his eyes and ears open and snore like hell to trap a Jap into coming 
close to his foxhole? I guess I just didn’t get down quite low enough 
when I tossed that grenade, is all.” 
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Jap planes roaring in the sky over the Solomons sighted the U. S. hurled a screen of flak at the swooping Nip planes. Near misses kept 
carrier Enterprise and came in for a daring attack. Aboard the vessel the gun decks awash as the ship's crews struggled to keep their feet. 
the crews took up their battle stations, with Marines going to man the Streaking in for another bombing run, the Japs scored on the carrier, 
anti-aircraft guns. Strapped in the harness of a gun, Marine Sergeant touching off one of the powder magazines. But the ship kept right on 
David H. Hawkins, 23-year-old former ranch hand of Ramah, New Mexico, fighting back and made the foe pay a heavy price in planes and airmen 
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Sgt. Hawkins, according to the letter of commendation which he Hit by shrapnel, and with his loader badly wounded, the Marine sergeant 


received for the vital part he played in the action, continued to fire held to his post at the gun battery until the last of the enemy was driven 
his gun with such tenacity and accuracy that a large percentage of the from the sky overhead. During his service on the carrier Enterprise, Sgt. 
enemy planes were shot down before they could release their bomb loads" Hawkins helped to fight off the enemy on I0 occasions. The crew of the 
to inflict any further damage on the carrier and her hard-fighting crew ship earned two Presidential unit citations for its action against the Japs 


END 6: 
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To P. X. Officers: Send your orders or write for infor- 
thation to Art Metal Works, Inc., Newark 2, N. J. 
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EXTRA-LENGTH 


ONSON = REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ 


The distinctive Redskin coating is your 

gverontee of high quality, tempered 

hordness, showers of sure-fire sparks, 
freedom from powdering. 


ONSONOL quick-lighting FUEL 


Clean, steady flame. 


ONSON high-absorption WICKS 


Burn evenly. 
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the 


Straight Dope 


Radio Emcee Jim Ameche quote: ‘Ever notice, when a 
man first meets a girl, his eyes immediately go to her 
lips?" Ameche obviously has never met Grable. 


Actress Betty Keane, reports Columnist Harrison Car 
roll, neariy severed a finger licing ham. Come now 
who was the actor? 


Los Angeles headline: ‘Girl Lays Marine Cold.” But 
don't get excited, Bub . . . she did it with a milk bottle. 


Charges made that old army shoes have been ground 
ynd used for fertilizer. Well, that clears up that 


r Ts | 
nystery 


Four merchant seamen were arrested for tossing a cook 
overboard. Who would have thought there was a law 
against that. 


Movie Doublebill Dept.—Standing Room Only—Up In 
Mabel’s Room. 


He-man George Raft, a critic points out, is getting 
too fat. Yeah. . . . his fame is going to pot. 


Lady in Cambridge, England, gave birth to a baby ina 
phone booth. Telephone service over there must be pretty 
terrible 


Washington columnist Bill Henry wrote, ‘The sailors 
rather liked Joe E. Brown and Martha Raye, and they 
certainly did get a bang out of the girls." Why, Mister 
Henry. . 


Twentieth Century-Fox ordered Carole Landis to put on 
more weight. They want her popularity to go up by leaps 
and pounds. 


Blurbist Erskine Johnson from Hollywood announced 
that M-G-M had become "reconciled" to Mickey Rooney's 
draft into the army. Okay, but has the army become recon- 
ciled to it? 


Lusty-thrush Ethel Merman used to be a stenographer 
Probably preferred the lap of luxury to her boss. 


"War Worker Divorced." Now the guy'll probably go 
around carrying the (blow) torch for the gal. 


Young Broadway actress declares she's literally starv 
ing for a good meaty role. Settle for a pork chop, lady? 


From a United Press dispatch on an Allied air raid: 
“Testifying to the size of today's raiding force, statisticians 
estimated that if the planes were stretched in single file 
NOSE TO NOSE, the procession would be almost 20 
miles long."’ Also pretty well fouled. up, to say the least. 


One New York newspaper, long demanding a second 
front. missed the invasion flash. Cauaht with its presses 
down, no doubt. 


Man in Cleveland estimates in past 14 years he has 
listened to 30,660 hours of radio broadcasts. Oh well, 
in one ear, out the other. 


Marines Hit Japs In Rear.’ Where else is there to hii 


a Jap? RHM 
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BOMBER 


SQUADRON 
Goes to War 


by Capt. G. A. Smathers and 
MTSgt. Leslie Peever 


HE morning stillness was routed suddenly by the first vibrations 

of engines in the process of warming-up. One revetment, then 

another answered the challenge as engines responded to throttles, 
and with loud explosive concussions awoke to life in thunderous revolu- 
tions of power and shouts of defiance to a world at war. Mechanics, 
with practiced eyes, watched intently each engine awakening to life, and 
searchingly examined each movement, each part, each quivering vibra- 
tion to detect any tell-tale weakness. Ordnance mechanics cast watchful 
eyes upon rows of bombs—tons of TNT—suspended in bomb bays and 
from wings alike. Expert hands tenderly caressed into exact position 
these heavy, deadly missives, each bedecked in brazen gold letters, 
“Greetings to Tojo”. 

The tune of the twin engines’ perfect pitch, the exactitude of the 
bombs’ suspension, gave birth to smiles—smiles of satisfaction and 
pride—the twin-engined Mitchell bombers—the first to wear the scarlet 
and gold of the United States Marines, were ready... . 

Preflights concluded, the engines were cut, and again silence fell to 
mingle with the quietude that bespoke the coming of the sun. 

There was nothing conventional about the setting. The pilot’s ready 
room was but an unused revetment. In a huge circle—some sitting on 
stumps, others on boxes, many on the ground—were pilots, co-pilots, 
aerial gunners, radiomen, navigator-bombardiers, and photographers, the 
personnel of the first combat mission, eagerly drinking in the facts and 
admonitions poured out to them by Captain Don Hatch, an experienced 
and seasoned officer. Youthful faces stared with unflinching eyes as the 
“Target for Today” was described from photographs and maps tacked 
to a rough, poorly constructed map board. 


Casually, daringly a raid on a Jap 
base is staged like a football play 


HE sun grew hot and a brilliant reflection rose from the packed 

coral-surfaced taxiway. A warm wind caused the dust to stir and 
lift skyward. Moisture showed its mark on uplifted faces and from the 
sodden dampness of flying suits; but like the heat, went unnoticed; all 
things were forgotten—home, friends, loved ones—attention was riveted 
to the speaker, his pointed ruler feeling out an imaginary line the target 
area included. At the end of his discourse a breather was permitted. 

Crews immediately reached for cigarets. Light laughter was heard. A 
babble of voices lifted, causing tense faces to relax with smiles. Boyish 
smiles that revealed youth’s casualness, willingness, daring. Crews hud- 
dled together and discussed instructions heard at the briefing. Navigators 
checked their readings and studied the mapped courses. The picture was 
remindful of a lot of American kids in huddled, excited consultations 
before the kick-off at a football game. This almost seemed a game to 
them. A game of strategy, a game of skill—and they were ready. 

With the approach of the Commanding and Executive Officers the 
crews resumed their former positions on the hard coral earth and awaited 
the last-minute instructions of the Commanding Officer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Andrew B. Galatian, Jr., stood quietly before his 
command. He was lithe and slender of stature. The mark of the tropics 
revealed itself in the bronzed tint of his face. His short cut hair was 
encased beneath a blue baseball cap. This was not new service to him. 
He had seen such briefings before. On a previous tour he had photo- 
graphed thousands of miles of enemy territory. He scrutinized the faces 
before him. Carefully he studied his thoughts before his utterances were 
made. When he spoke his voice commanded attention. It was low, de- 
void of enthusiasm, and yet, all of those who sat with uplifted faces 
heard without strain the exactness of his diction, understood the clear- 
ness of his thoughts. At times he looked skyward at the vast blueness 
of the sky above and the few scattered clouds that drifted aimlessly 
high above him. As his talk continued he paced with short steps a small 
area before his audience. At the conclusion he called for synchroniza- 
tion of watches. With that done, he uttered a short incisive “Let's Go.” 


GAIN the engines were turned up. Their mighty whirl startled 

white-plumed cockatoos and sent them to flight. The noise of 
the powerful engines reverberated throughout the area. These were 
feverish moments. . . . And yet, each man seemingly concealed the 
tremors of nervousness that he possessed—unless accidentally revealed 
in eyes grown wide under the stress of excittement—or in the nervous 
twitch of hands that suddenly found the weight of a wrench cumber- 
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‘That reminds me .. . | gotta get some 
Swan... it's 4 Swell Soaps in 1!" 

















No foolin’. . . here’s 


the line- up: 


Swan for bath or shower 
It lathers like sixty . 
hard water. 
it cleans 


even in 
-. and refreshes as 


a — for face and hands. 
t makes a new man out of you 
even after the messiest detail. 


3. Swan for laundry. Thick. 
penetrating suds get the grime 
out of your duds. 


Swan for shaving. Yes, shay- 


ing. Try Swan’s mild, creamy 
lather, and see! 
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Any place a slip can go, or a 
truck, you can send modern, com 
housing for personnel. The an 
the Dallas Hut—completely f 
cated, portable and demountat 
transportation troubles in gett 
Dallas Hut where you want t—1 


and compact enough to be 


train or thouch it can be erected in six man-hours 
fortable or less, the Dallas Hut is weathertight, 
swer is durable and comfortable. By virtue of 
»refabri- Air-Space insulation, it is cool in summer, 
ale. No warm in winter—suitable for any season 
ing the or climate. And because Dallas Huts can 
t's light be assembled in multi-units of 2, 3 or 


more, they can provide 





carried by truck or train, 
and it's excellent for overt 
seas travel—casy wo han 
dle, w load and unload, 
taking aminimum ot ship- 
ping space 

The Dallas Hut has proved 





itself abroad—both for 








buildings of whatever size 
you need for any particular 
purpose. Write or wire for 
details of the Dallas Hut 
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BOMBER SQUADRON (continued) 


some, or fumbled over the intricacy of an instrument gadget. Pilots 
carefully scrutinized the instrument panel as they intently checked prop 
pitch, feathering mechanism, and mags. When at last all seemed in 
readiness and all hands had checked in over interphone, the pilot sig- 
naled the familiar thumbs up, and “mechs” crept in and pulled the 
chocks from under the wheels 

Like great winged birds of destruction the planes taxied to the run- 
way and there lined up. The time for take-off had not quite arrived 
Racing engines growled their impatience and, as if race horses at the 
post, lurched and were checked, while the propellers stirred up great 
clouds of dust. At 0800, Col. Galatian’s plane pulled out on the runway— 
the check rein was released, and with deafening roars of power it 
started down the runway. Immediately the other ships, contemptuous of 
slip streams in their eagerness, rolled out and without pause, spurred 
props to unbelievable speed, and with full horsepower, started in pur- 
suit. At exactly 0804, on that hot and clear morning, the last of those 
lethal weapons of the air—housing tons of nigh explosives—sped down the 
runway at a blinding speed and amid the dust lifted its wings and soared 
into the boundless Pacific skies 

A Marine Bombing Squadron had gone to war!! 

PART TWO 

Far above the field, Col. Galatian and his co-pilot, Lieut. Robert J. Cox 
slowly circled the held. ducking in and out among the ever-present 
cumulus clouds while the squadron with the timing and precision of 
mass production swung into position 

With the squadron assembled in perfect V's Javelin Down forma- 
tion the Colonel cast an approving eye at his wingmen, took a quick 





The planes banked sharply, began their 
final run. Bomb bay doors were open 


glance at his watch, and reached out and thrust the throttle toward the 
hrewall 

Glittering sunshine, drifting clouds, and the dark green waters of the 
vast Pacific, were silent witnesses to the passing formation of nine Peter 
Baker Jiggs as they sped onward toward the target 

Alert, watchful, eyes steady, guns ready, scanning the sky for any 
shadowy form that might suddenly snake out of a fleecy cloud.—time 
ticked on,—distance fled by—the target area grew near 

And then it was in sight! 


S THE squadron moved in, beautiful, harmless looking, black 

4 puffs came reaching up for the passing formation.—appearing as 
they ascended like giant balls of black fur on a background of white 
massive clouds. Yet all knew the sinister deadliness of those seductive 
puffs, sending out sizzling shrapnel searching for something to destroy 
Far below hundreds of anti-aircraft batteries blasted their hre skyward, 
bringing to mind a picture of a vast crowd at an athletic contest where 
cigarets were continually lighted and the match blazes blinked out 
through the smoke and haze.—The nearer the target the thicker the 
bursts. Out of nowhere suddenly appeared thousands of them. In front. 
in a tracking line, below. above, to the sides—everywhere. Any second 
1 tearing, rending, screeching sound was expected as one of those pufts 
found their mark. The ships were bounced around by the concussions of 
the explosions. The air was turbulent. The sky was alive with millions 
of missiles 

Suddenly the planes banked sharply, the whole formation veered as the 
final run was started. With a sudden unannounced jar bomb bays were 
thrown wide 

The pilots struggled to keep their planes straight and level in the 
face of a sea of shrapnel. The bombardiers strove with all their might 
to concentrate upon the target approaching fast. The gunners were tense. 
knowing that this was “it”, expecting any moment a “zero” diving by. The 
aerial photographer threw open the camera hatch and ushered in a biting 
irresistible wind that lifted dust and blew it about inside the ship. Un- 
daunted, unrehearsed, he leaned down from the apparent shelter of the 
ship and began clicking the scenes that fell before the lens. 

The whirling roar of engines finding their full power deadened the 
screech of ascending steel and shrapnel that hung ominous curtains 
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above the target and into which the squadron sped. A ship would lurch 
and jump from the impact of flak tearing its way through a wing. Despite 
the terrific speed, the run seemed an eternity. Youths became men, and 
Krew old—all in a few seconds. Then it came. A ringing pronouncement 
—“Bombs Away!” 

From the bomb bays and wings descended 4 salvo of destruction 
whistling down to earth an eerie song of triumph,—of revenge, of satis 
faction to the men who flew. As if from a miniature field of firecrackers 
tlashes could be seen bursting everywhere and black smoke billowed up 
ward, waving long giant-like fingers as if beckoning for deliveranc: 
trom this rainstorm of devastation and destruction. 


S PREARRANGED, the pilots cut sharply to the right, then left 
—in violent evasive actions that would throw off the tenacious 
tentacles of AA fire. The formation spread as it sped out to sea. 

A few minutes later far out to sea they circled like hungry vultures 
witnessing the evidence of their destruction on the enemy. Fires spiraled 
ipward and great blankets of smoke covered the target area as a 
shroud, closing from sight the dead, the dying, the ruin, the chaos 
that had been delivered in the name of all America 


* PART THREE 


Long before the ETA (estimated time arrival), lanes of Marines 
vathered along the runway to witness the return of the squadron. I: 
was hot and humid. The men were scantily clad. A blinding dazzle 
reflected the heat on the bronzed sweat-covered backs—backs and legs 
that had been burned and scorched to a sepian hue, by a fiery and un 
relenting sun. Crew chiefs nervously toyed with cigarets—unconsciousl; 
hit them—exhaled clouds of smoke. Mechs, drivers, ground defens« 
crews, played at light-heartedness and laughed laughs that floated 
hollow and false across the flat, bright coral. Officers and crewmen 


One behind the other they came 
down, until all had settled safely 
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some of whom were scheduled for the morrow’s mission. nervously 
scanned the skies as the hands of their watches showed the time for 
return had arrived,—and passed!! 

Questioning glances were quickly and silently exchanged, between 
the officers and men. “Could anything have possibly gone wrong?’ 
was the silent and unasked question that traversed up and down the 
line, on worried looks, through unnatural and strained voices, nervous 
and tense faces 

Then from the sea it came! 

Like the distant roar of great waves breaking against precipitous 
rocks came the low drone of far-away engines. Eyes lifted skyward 
and to the north. All hands clambered over the rocks in efforts t 
obtain a better view. There was a tiny speck on the distant horizon 
then another, and another. Eyes strained trying to reach out to these 
specks and count them. “Were they all there?” “Were there nine of 
them?” “Had a Zero or AA tire taken a toll?” These thoughts raced 
through the mind of every man there and caused unseen shivers t 
shake them. Minutes passed. Minutes that held back time—while the 
world stopped—and waited. The air seemed suddenly shut off. Sweat 
that had appeared as light moisture became streams and escaped 
from hidden pores. An officer standing high on a rock adjoining the 
north end of the runway suddenly dropped his binoculars from his 
eyes and shouted—“They're all back.” 

A unison of shouts broke the silence 

Sections peeled off to land. One behind the other they came down 
above the rolling Pacific, gently dropping earthward, until all had 
settled safely. Only then did activity appear from the thrilled audienc 
They broke, and in haste, returned to their jobs, their shops an‘ 
their revetments to await plane and crew 

Several planes had been hit 

Crews were interrogated. Officers and assistants noted each m aute 
fact. All had seen the target and each gave his account as it appeared 
from his particular vantage point. They described the curtain of fire 
that had guarded it from the attack. They reported gun locations 
which belched automatic fire, ammunition dumps that erupted when 
hit, barges scurrying about in the harbor, enemy planes that main 
tained a healthy distance, a tribute to the accuracy of Allied gunners 
bomb hits in the center of the “Target for Today.” 

Momentarily overlooked—the aerial photographer departed his plan: 
and carried with him his camera and its recordings—silent witnesses of 
the assault. In the quiet blackness of a dark-room, he spoke to his 
assistants, “God”, he moaned, “A man can't take much of that”. His 
voice conveyed his exhaustion 

Many pictures had been taken. Submerged in their bath they appeared 
blurred dark fringed outlines of dense unfamiliar landscapes, until skilled 
expert fingers caressed and brushed the surface to expose their secret 
The falling bombs were revealed in their downward flight—until they 
struck with thunderous destructiveness. Eighty-two direct hits within 
the target area. Devastation and havoc had been poured upon a crue 
and conscienceless enemy. Great fires had been started 





END 
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Today in France, with the 
tables turned—with overwhelm- 
ing air power and equipment 
and hundreds of thousands of 
| hard-bodied,clear-headed,fully- 
| trained and equipped American, 
Canadian and British fellows on 
our side, Hitler is getting a good 
| taste of what he dished out to 
the unprepared British and 
French in the early stages of the 


war. This is the "pay-off." 





And in it, no less than mar- 


velous equipment, the fine phy- 
sical condition of Allied fighters 
will make the enemy pay dearly. 
It is a great privilege for us to 
know that evervwhere, in 
schools and colleges, in train- 
ing camps and base camps, in 
America and overseas, Wilson 
Sports Equipment has played a 
part in the physical training. 
relaxation and morale of our 
American fighters. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading 


cities 


Wihon 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
| Wilon Athletic Goods Mfe. Co 
Chicago Plant 








it's Wilkhon aaanell 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT [| 
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“HIMAC! Ler me 9g Your sweet! 


YOU'LL LIKE “HI-MAC", TOO! Best bar by far, 
you'll say. Yes, ““Hi-Mac"’ is real/y that good! 
Coated with smooth, rich chocolate. Has a lus- 
cious center that’s soft, satistying, and swect 


And then there's a layer of caramel to make 


this treat complete! Try “Hi-Mac”™ today 


Hi-Mac 





Shotwell Mfg. Co 


candy bar' 







A NEW HIGH IN 
A CANDY BAR 


makers of famous-for 


quality Puritan Marshmallows, carry on their 


tradition for outstanding quality in making the 





CASUALTIES 


Marine Corps casual- 
ties, missing and dead, 
from June 16, 1944, to 
July 16, 1944: 


DEAD 


CALIFORNIA 


ARMSTRONG, John B., Ist Lt. 
BEAVERS, Frank A., Jr.. Capt. 
CARLSON, Alden R., Ist Lt. 
CHAVKA, Pete W., Corp. 
COYLE, Frank J., Corp. 
DREISSER, George G., PFC 
GUSEMAN, James C., GySet. 
McDONALD, Bernard J., Pvt. 
MOORE, Claude S., Jr., PFC 
O'NEILL, Stanley J.. Jr., PFC 
PITTS, Robert E., PFC 
QUICK, Merrill C., Corp. 
SCHULTZ, Maynard C., LtCol. 
STEVENS. Orville J., Corp. 
WESSMAN, Stuart R., Ist Lt. 


CONNECTICUT 


SHAW, William E., Jr., Corp. 
VANESSE, Paul H., PFC 
VISCONE, Angelo A., Corp. 


DELAWARE 
URBANSKI, John M., Jr., PFC 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NORTON, Francis A., Capt. 
PARK, Houston S., Jr., Ist Lt. 


FLORIDA 


HULSE, Harold E., PFC 
SHACKLEFORD, James C., Pvt. 


GEORGIA 
BANTER, Merrel, PFC 
ILLINOIS 


BIANCA, Ignatius J., Pvt. 
KAUZLARICH, Joseph E., PFC 
LAYTON, Robert, Pvt. 
MACHOWICZ, Theodore, PFC 
SOWERBY, Stanley E., PFC 


INDIANA 


KERR, Bennie H., ist Lt. 
KISELA, John P., PFC 
LEE, Herbert E., PFC 
SEDLER, James R., Corp. 


IOWA 


CLARKE, Thomas E., Capt. 
EVANS, John H., Ist Lt. 
HUNGET, Robert L., Corp. 
SLIGHT, Russell M., Corp. 
VOCKEY, Rene B., Pvt. 


KANSAS 
DE™MOSS, Arthur C., PFC 
LOUISIANA 


ADCOCK, Jack C., PiSgt. 
BRACEY, Wayne B., PiSet. 
CULLOM, Malcolm L., PFC 
RIVET, Dewey J., PFC 
SANCHEZ, F. P., Jr., Pvt. 


MAINE 


LEVESQUE, Lucien, PFC 
RAMSEY, Donald W., PFC 


MARYLAND 


MASSAU, George L., PFC 
TAYLOR, Grover C., PFC 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BURNOWSKI, Albert R., Corp. 
COLOMBO, Salvatore B., PFC 
GAGNON, Warren A., PFC 
GUNN, John T., Corp. 
HOULIHAN, Paul J., Set. 

LA CHANCE, Ronald J., PFC 
LILJA, Ralph, Ist Sgt. 
MITCHELL, Paul C., Corp. 
PINGREE, Lawrence W., 2nd Lt. 
THORNTON, James M., PFC 
TURNER, Francis A., PFC 
VOGEL. George, Ist Lt. 


MICHIGAN 


BRUGGER, William E., Corp. 
FOX, Ernest E., PFC 

RATKOS, Henry J., PFC 
STUMP, John R., PFC 
VANDER MEER, Gerald E., PFC 
WEBB, Jack, Set 


MINNESOTA 


ARMSTRONG, Jack S., Corp. 
HEPBURN, Rolfe H., 2nd Lt. 
LIPFIELD, Morris, Set. 
NOLAN, John M., Ist Lt. 
OLSON, Arnold D., Corp 

W AHL, Raymond M., PFC 
ZACHARIASON, Earl T., PFC 


MISSISSIPPI 
BRATTON, OTTIS L., PFC 


KEENUN, Willie R., FidCk. 
LIBBEY, Robert G., PFC 
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| some time ago established a specia 
| Servicemen’s Department, expressly 





| difficult, especially to the serviceman 


For Servicemen: 


Special Service 


To the man in uniform, uninvested 
funds may often pose a problem. The 
efficient maintenance of an investment 
account apparently appears extremely 


posted outside Continental United 
States—actually it need not be. The 
nationwide investment house of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


designed to help membersof the Armed 

Forces in solving investment problem 
and, as a result, distance has 

literally proved no barrier since. 

This service is available without cost 
or obligation to servicemen, and also 
to civilians assigned to military instal- 
lations overseas. That it functions 
effectively is evidenced by the many 
men and women in our Armed Forces 
(and those of our Allies) who have 
taken advantage of it. As an example, 
you may take advantage of these M L 
P, F & B services: 

1. Send a list of your securities 

for analysis 

2. Obtain information about a 

particular security 





and—thanks to airmail, you may ex 


| 


pect surprisingly speedy replies. 
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FINANCIAL “TRAINING MANUAL” 
Questions ... and Answers 


For both the servicemen who have 
some acquaintance with the mechanics 
of investing and those who have not 
M L, P, F & B has prepared “Service 
for Servicemen”—a booklet that an 
swers clearly and comprehensively the 
investment questions that may concern 
the man in uniform. 

“How do I open an account? 
“What commission do I pay?”’, “What 
are the advantages of a Custodian 
Account?”, and “What is the differ 
ence between Margin and Cash trans 
actions?”’—frequently asked questions 
such as these are answered in “Service 
for Servicemen”, as well as the mean 
ing of commonly used investment ex 
pressions, and the facilities which M L 
P, F & B provide for officers and en 
listed men overseas. 

“Service for Servicemen” will be 
sent promptly and without obligation 
to any member of the Armed Forces 
requesting it—write to Servicemen’s 
Department, Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St., New 
York 5, N. Y., U.S.A. for your copy. 
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LIPS HURT? 


CHAPPED? 


Sore, painful chapping 
calls for Lypsyl. 
Soothes and helps pro- 
mote healing. 


DRY? 


When blazing sun 
dries, parches and 
cracks your lips—usc 
Lypsyl quick 


WEATHER 
BEATEN? 


Wind and cold rough- 
en lips. Avoid sore 
ness, case pain with 
soothing Lypsy! 


Get LYPSYL 


for quick relief 


@lypsyl soothes and 
comtorts sore, pain 













ful lips — helps heal 
cracked, broken 
skin. Colorless — 
doesn't show. Ap 


plies in a jiffy. Take 
along Lypssl (pro 
Lip-sil’’) 
wherever you go 
Costs only 25e at 
PX and drug stores 


nounced 


THE PLAYS 
OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


GENUINE IMPORTED 
BRIAR 


Antiave and 

Smooth Finish 

Many handsome 
models 


Every pipe 
numbered, 
registered 
ond gvor 
anteed by 
LHS 


NEW! <> syegucnEtiCD 


Only perfect grain specimens for these 
deluxe pipes circled with 14K solid gold 
bond. Truly, “Perfectioninapipe —$7.50 


L BM STERN inc Stern Bidg.. 60 Pear! St Bhiyn! WY 


Ultra-fine $10 
=> Certified Purex $3.50 





Casualties 
MISSOURI 


ASH, Warren E., 
BANACHOWSKY¥, °T. : 7 2nd Lt. 
BRITTON, Charles B., Pvt 
GLENN, Joseph N., Ist Lt. 


PFAFF, William A., PFC 
SNYDER, William A., PFC 
YOUNG, George D., PFC 


NEBRASKA 
PRIBBLE, George W., PFC 
NEW JERSEY 


GIVOGRI, Neal B., Jr., PFC 
LIPTAK, Edward, PFC 
McKNIGHT, Robert W., Corp. 
MEIELE, Robert J., 2nd Lt. 
ROSS, Harry G., Set. 
SCHMIDT, Frederick L., PFC 
WACYRA, Stanley F., PFC 


NEW MEXICO , 


SIMMONS, Donald S., PFC 
TAFOYA, Dale, PFC 
ZAMORA, John, PFC 


NEW YORK 


AVERY, Kobert W., PFC 
BLAINE, Harrison T., Ist Lt. 
BOGDANSKI, Bernard J., PFC 
BYCZYNSKI, Joseph J., Set. 
D'AGOSTINO, Michael J., PFC 
GRAY, William E., 2nd Lt. 
HOFFMAN, Robert C., PFC 
HOWARD, Robert €., PFC 
McTIGUE, Joseph D., PFC 
RICE, James J., Corp. 

THIES., Gilbert L, PFC , 
UMSTEAD. John W., Ill, Capt. 
WEININGER. Robert L., GySgt. 
WILLETT, Clement C., Pvt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BONDS, Cecil B., PFC 
RAMSEY, Cecil N., PFC 
ROBERTS, James W., PFC 
ROBERTS, William T.. PFC 
ROGERS, Joseph W., PFC 


OHIO 


BELL, Lee A., PFC 
BROWN, Woodson P., PFC 
DEVINE, Robert J., 2nd Lt. 
KEMPER, Richard A., Corp. 
MIXTER, Orland A, Sst. 
REISING, Henry L., Sgt. 
YATES, Clyde E., SSgt. 
ZUIESKI, Alex C., Pvt 


OKLAHOMA 


HUDDLESTON, Henry ee PFC 
TUCKER, Frank A., Sg 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANTONUCCI, Nicholas, PFC 
CARR, David R., Set. 
HENICLE, Glenn R., Ist Lt. 
LIBHART, Harold N., Pvt. 
MYERS, Kenneth L., Ist Lt. 
PELUCACCI, Settenio J., Corp. 
PORTER, George A., Pvt. 
ROY. Georce R., PFC 
SCHNEIDER, Charles V., Set. 
SEMANOFF. George G., Sgt. 
WILCHINSKI, Peter, Corp. 
YAQUINTO, Anthony M., PFC 


RHODE ISLAND 


FORRESTER, Albert B., Set. 
HAMILTON, Malcolm E., Corp. 
LEEDFR. James C., Corp. 
PARENTE, Alfred A.. Corp. 
SAMSON, James L., PFC 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HAMLET, Samuel W., Ist Lt. 
TENNESSEE 
ROTH, Carl J., Ist Lt. 
WHEELOCK, John W., PFC 
TEXAS 


BUIE, Carey M., Jr., 2nd Lt 
MARKS, Raymond T., Corp. 
RILEY, Martin L., PFC 
SAUCEDO, Ruben, PFC 
SMITH, Reber H., Corp 
WITT, Everett J., PFC 
WITTIE. Frank D., PFC 
ZEHNER, Robert H., Ist Lt 


UTAH 
DUDMAN, Neill F., PFC 
VIRGINIA 

HALL, Erwin G., dr., Ist Lt. 
JOHNSON, Robert D., Ist Lt. 
SPRADLIN, Edward D., PFC 
WOOD, Raymond C., Sgt. 

WASHINGTON 
ERET, John E., PFC 

WEST VIRGINIA 
DEMCHAK, George, Sgt. 
HOWINGTON, Orville, or . Ist Lt. 
McDANIEL, Zeb S., t. 


PREECE, Lovel D., PFC 
THOMAS, William (3 PFC 


TURN PAGE 











* ONCE THE WAR ENDS, YOU CAN LAUNCH A SUCCESS- 
FUL CAREER REPRESENTING THIS COMPANY IN YOUR 
OWN HOME STATE. IF YOU HAVE REASONABLE 
APTITUDE AND DILIGENCE, EARNINGS OF $4,000- 
$9,000 YEARLY CAN BE YOURS. IN A LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CAREER, YOU CAN SERVE THE PUBLIC AND 
ENJOY A HIGH STANDING IN YOUR COMMUNITY. SO 
SEE OUR MANAGER IN YOUR TERRITORY WHEN YOU 
ARE READY TO START PEACE-TIME WORK AGAIN. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


"Finil in frmerica” 


34 NASSAU STREET SS 
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va Lewis W. Douglas, Areuident 


” NEW YORK CITY 5,N.Y. 

















NAVAL LEADERSHIP, $1.25 

THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE, $3.00 

By Arthur A. Ageton, Commander, 
USN 


NAVY IN THE SKY, $2.00 

By Wallace W. Elton, Lt.. USNR 

A GUIDE TO NAVAL 
AVIATION, $2.50 


By Elton, Driscoll, Burchmore, and 
Larkum, Lts., USN 


MATHEMATICS FOR 
NAVIGATORS, $1.25 

By Delwyn Hyatt, Lt. Commander, 
USN, and Bennett M. Dodson, 
Commander, USNR 


NAVIGATION, $5.00 


By Kells, Kern, and Bland, U. S. 
Naval Academy 


OUR NAVY, A Fighting Team, $2.50 


By Joseph K. Taussig, Vice- 
Admiral, Retired, USN, and Har- 
ley F. Cope, Captain, USN 


THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER, $1.00 
By Queena Hazelton 


BEHIND 
mut ADMIRAL? | 


Experience, education, knowl- 
edge of Navy men and Navy 
jobs — that’s the background 
of every Admiral. That, too, is 
the background of these Mc- 
Graw-Hill books, written by 
Navy men expressly to help 
you with your men and your 
job. Look for them in your 
ship’s service store—or any 
local book store! 
PILOTING AND MANEUVERING 
OF SHIPS, $2.50 


By Kells, Kern, and Bland, U. S. 
Naval Academy 


AIR NAVIGATION, 

By P. V. H. Weems, Lt. 
mander, Retired, USN 

CELESTIAL NAVIGATION, 

A Problem Manual, $3.25 

By Walter Hadel, First Navigator 
and Chief Navigation Instructor, 
United Air Lines 

MANUAL OF NAVAL 
CORRESPONDENCE, $1.50 


By Heiskell Weatherford, Jr., 
(jg) USNR 


$4.50 
Com- 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, 18 
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Casualties 


WISCONSIN 


JULIOT, Wallace B., Corp. 
RHYNER, Rov E., PFC 
VERHAGEN, Clayton J., PFC 


MISSING 


ARKANSAS 
GREATHOUSE, James S., TSgt 
CALIFORNIA 


\LLEN, Frank B., GySat. 
BERDEL, Clair V., Capt. 
BOESEN, Kenneth W., PFC 
GLOVER, Joe M., 2nd Lt. 


HATHAWAY, Mortimer D., Ist Lt. 


KELLEY, Bud A., Corp. 


COLORADO 
SAGER, Howard L., PFC 


GEORGIA 


BASS, Paul, Set. 
MILSAP, Herman E., Corp. 


ILLINOIS 
LISIAK, Edward J., Corp. 
MERCER, Noel W., PFC 
REED, Roy L., Corp. 
INDIANA 
THAYER, Robert K., PFC 
KANSAS 
SHUFELBERGER, A. L., Corp. 
SIMPSON, William E., PFC 
LOUISIANA 
ALFORD, Major F., Jr., Ist Lt. 
SWAZEY, Marion D., PFC 
MARYLAND 
KACHELE, Paul M., Jr., PFC 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KNIGHT, Richard G., PFC 
REARDON, William T., Ist Lt. 
VOGEL, George, Ist Lt. 


MICHIGAN 


HALL, Percy M., Jr., Ist Lt. 
PIMLOTT, Walter F., Ist Lt. 
PURTILL, Clare J., Sgt. 

SELBY, Ralph W., Jr., PFC 


MINNESOTA 
LUND, Ernest L., Pvt. 
MISSOURI 


BAUR, Gene T., Corp. 
SIRNA, Sam L., Corp 
WALLACH, Arthur F., Pvt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LEVESQUE, Normand R., Corp. 
NEW YORK 

GALLIGAN, Lawrence, PFC 


RANDOLPH, Ralph A., Corp. 
WARING, Richard A., Sgt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WALTERS, Rufus L., Corp. 
WEBER, James A., Set. 


OHIO 


INMAN, Charles F., Ist Lt. 
ROBINSON, Richard J., PFC 


OKLAHOMA 


MORGAN, William T., PFC 
PERKINS, John C., Jr., 2nd Lt. 


OREGON 
AMES, Edward E., Corp. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BENN, Fred D., Jr., Corp. 
CLITES, Theodore E., PFC 
ENTERLINE, Richard P.,Jr., PFC 
LENKER, Edward S., Sgt. 
TEXAS 
MILLER, John R., Corp. 
STACY, Charles M., PFC 
WIMBERLEY, Jesse G., Pvt 
WASHINGTON 
OLMSTED, Frank H., 2nd Lt 


The casualties listed 
ibove bring the grand 
rotal reported to next of 
kin since December 7, 
1941, to 15,467, which 
breaks down by classifica- 
tions as follows: 


I id farce cectacatinas 4704 
Wounded ........ 7951 
ee Cee 868 
Prisoner of War... 1944 
WOE xcecuacent 15,467 
END 








Where Else 
Can You Get 
40 Minutes 
OF Enjoyment 
At Such 
Small Cost?: 





KING 
EDWARD 


Forty full minutes of rich satis- 
faction—that's what KING EDWARD 
America’s most popular cigar, 
gives you when smoked slowly 
and with relish, as a good cigar 
should be smoked. If the coal 
stays flat and thin, you're doing 
just right. If the coal “mounds 
up” you're smoking too 
fast and losing some of 
the cool enjoyment of 
King Edward's fine to- 
baccos. Try King Ed- 
ward today and see if 
this great cigar isn’t just 
about the best buy you 
ever made. 



















































“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR PRECIOUS METAL” 
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Sea-going Marines helped oust the 


Nips from the frozen Aleutian isles 


oo were talking about unusual bets they had made. A half 
dozen Marines of the guard detachment at a naval hospital in the 
Pacific were present, most of them crapped out in their sacks waiting 
their turn of four on. 

Sgt. Joe Ligatti indicated he had one to tell. 

“I took a quarter from a gunner’s mate on a warship once,” he be- 
gan. “Issue was the size of gun the Japs were firing at us from Kiska. 
Guess it must have been an all time record for the smallest bet ever made 
on that ship. Some of those swabbies were bettin’ fools. 

“Anyway, we're sitting off Kiska, the lead in a task force and pounding 
hell out of the Nip installations on shore when they fired one at us that 
lands at least a thousand yards short. 

“This gunner’s mate is standing next to me and he allows as how the 
Shambos must have nothing bigger than three inchers or maybe fours 
to be so short. I argued it was just their bad shooting, that they’d have at 
least some six-inchers 

““T’ll take you for two bits they got no six-inchers’,” he flares back, 
and I accept. Of course it’s a couple or three weeks before I can col- 
lect the quarter. That day we bet was our third time at blasting Kiska 
and we had another run at ’em before we covered the landing forces 
in. But when the reports came back from the doggies who went in they 
showed six-inch guns on shore.” 

Sgt. Ligatti is a lean, black-haired South Philadelphian who has spent 
all the six years since he came of age in the Corps, one-third of the time 
overseas, and he’s considered popular in his job as second in command of 
the detachment at this hospital. 

“Kiska was the third major operation on that cruise,” explained Li- 
gatti, “and in many ways the most exciting because it had its mysterious 
side. It was on that fourth pre-landing raid I was mentioning, about 
four or five days before the doggies went in and found no one there, 
only a pot of hot coffee and a bottle of saki. 

“Along about 2300 that night the Old Man told us we were going to 
meet the enemy. ‘You’re going to contact the enemy tonight’ was just 
what he broadcast over the ship’s speaker system. That was like him 
always telling us what gave. 

“It was about 0100 before any firing started. ‘We are firing at seven 
targets’ was the word over the speaker. The range was too long for the 
ship and the big wagons were doing the shooting, but the skipper kept 
us advised. Firing kept up for an hour and 27 minutes. Then word came, 

“*All targets have disappeared.’ 

“Well, you know no one ever exactly told us what did happen, but the 
scuttlebutt was that we had been firing at the Jap evacuation fleet. Prob- 
ably not even the skipper is sure to this day. One thing, though, as I 
figure it, if those targets were submarines they'd have gone down scoot- 
ing as soon as the first salvo was fired.” 





ISKA was the last major operation of Ligatti’s cruise. After the 

Army went in and found no one at home the task force remained 

offshore with hot coffee served at battle stations. Later when the ship 
reached port, the sergeant asked for transfer to land duty and got it. 

“I had all of that I wanted,” he commented. “We weren't off that 
cruiser for weeks and I was cold all the time. Why we had got so used to 
the cold that when I got back here I actually went into the cold storage 
house out back one day just to be comfortable.” 

The ship shoved off from a central Pacific base in mid-February, 1942, 
on that elongated run, with a destroyer. They hit for northern waters 
with the rest of the task force. In addition to Ligatti, there were 40 other 
Marines and two Marine officers, crews for the light guns and reliefs for 
the gun mount watches. 

The first weeks on the patrol, the force was assigned to ply back 
and forth off the Aleutians, particularly Attu and Kiska, then Jap-held. 

They did find a stray section of the Jap fleet in the waters south of 
Komandorski Island. It was in one of those cut-it-with-a-knife fogs. 

“For five hours we pounded away at them and they at us,” he re- 
counted. “Nobody could see anything—we just fired at the flashes and 
maneuvered around. Finally the Old Man orders a destroyer attack and 
pretty soon comes the word: “The enemy has turned tail.’ 

“That is supposed to have been the longest all-surface naval engage- 
ment of the war.” 

After the Komandorski engagement the task force came back to partici- 
pate in the retaking of the Aleutians. They peppered Attu a week or so 
before the landings and they covered the Army forces that took the 
island. And they gave Kiska an even bigger lead bath before escorting the 
soldiers into that spot. 

“We didn’t have any recreation facilities on the ship,” replied Ligatti. 
“We got mail regularly, though, and that meant things to read. 

“But I guess our best sport was the way we foxed the swabbies on 
fitid days. Each individual had to get in line to burn his junk in the in- 
cinerator—couldn’t throw anything overboard. Well, with so many of 
them and so few of us we always were getting stuck in the end of the line. 

“So, every time, we picked one man to get up front in the line. He’d 
throw in a bunch of empty machine gun cartridge boxes and then holler, 
‘Live shell in the incinerator’. It worked every time, the swabbies would 
run like hell and we'd walk up and toss our stuff in.” 

The sergeant paused for a moment, and looked around. 

“Thing that bothered me,” he confessed, “was that some day there'd 
actually be a shell in that damn furnace.” END 
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NOR four months one of America's noted artists, Kerr 
Eby, accompanied Marine combat units in the Pacific 
war zones. He landed with them at Tarawa last November 
and the following month moved on to Empress Augusta Bay 
at Bougainville. 
Living and working in front-line foxholes he made hurried 
and rough pencil drawings of Marines in action, such as 


these shown here. 

Now back in the United States, Eby is using these sketches 
to make finished pictures which will record permanently these 
heroic chapters of Marine Corps history. 








PHILIP MORRIS RECOGNIZED 
DY EMINENT DOCTORS 


Proved less irritating to the 


WV happened when men and women smokers un- 
derwent clinical tests by a group of distinguished 
doctors? Every smoker should know. 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, 
SUBSTANTIALLY EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION 
OF NOSE OR THROAT — DUE TO SMOKING — 
CLEARED UP COMPLETELY. OR DEFINITELY 
IMPROVED! 





These findings were reported in an authoritative medical 
journal. They are not guesswork. They prove Puitip Morris 


are less irritating to the nose and throat —therefore more 


truly enjoyable... 
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“Mom says we’re sure lucky—still 
getting Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish’ 
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THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 
POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 





is vital. They know that Dyanshine 
is worth the price because it is easy 
to put on, easy to polish, and easy on 
the leather. 


Winning the war? Not so much. The 
best way to pass inspection? More 
than you might think! That’s why 
Dyanshine Liquid Shoe Polish is so 





















much discussed—so eagerly sought 
after. 


These men know the wisdom of using 


Many of these men know this because 
their dads, veterans of the last war, 
used Dyanshine from 1918 until last 
year. Since then, of course, Dyan- 
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To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish 


Dyanshine Paste is available in Military Brown, 


Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood, and Black. Packed in 


convenient wide-mouthed, 4-oz. jars. 





BARTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4157 M. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























from stratosphere to sea level 


Having won a reputation as master of the stratosphere, 

the Republic P-47 Thunderbolt now demonstrates its power as a low-level fighter-bomber 
in clearing the way for invasion. After attacking without warning 

at tree-top levels, the Thunderbolt speedily heads skyward at a new, faster 


oO”: rate of climb—aided by new wider Curtiss Hollow Steel blades. 
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cool shaves 


help control 
incendiary stings! 





Ingram’s helps condition your skin for smooth shaving 


while it's wilting your wiry whiskers ! 


oO’ THE home front—and the 
fighting front —wherever shav 
ing terror strikes—it'’s Ingram's 
Shaving Cream to the rescue! For 
Ingram'’s means cool, cool shaves 
shaves that bring comfort and 
satisfaction to your fiery cheek 
and chin 
Ingram's swings into action with 
out delay—bubbles into 
a rich, creamy lather— 
helps wilt even bristly 
beards in short order. 
Your razor fairly double 
times through the stub » 
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ble. And all the while you're shav- 
ing, that cool Ingram’s lather helps 
to refresh your face— helps to con- 
dition it for smooth shaving. 

Team up your razor with Ingram’s 
and enjoy the coolness that’s ‘‘GI”’ 
with this famous shaving cream. 
And you'll keep on enjoying that 
Arctic feeling after you're finished 
shaving—for it lasts and 
lasts. 

Ask for Ingram’s—in 
your pick of jar or tube 

at your Post Exchange 
or the nearest drug store. 
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TOJOS 





by Arthur J. Burks 


Colonel Ransom, “which is why I asked division to fly you 
and some of your pluguglies in here.” 

“It would have helped me in making my selections of men, sir,” said 
Gunny Tarr softly, “if I had known just what you wanted of us. How- 
ever, I brought an assortment, just in case. I’m sorry to interrupt, sir. 
The Colonel was saying?” 

“We’re in a salient here. This island, Tarr, isn’t even named in English, 
as far as I know. But it’s somewhere in the Marianas, let us say. The 
Japs call it Ita Shima. We’re ashore here, and the Japs are prettty much 
around us in force. It’s mostly foxhole stuff, and that’s not so good. 
We can’t reach Tokyo by holing up. But there are an awful lot of them. 
And they’re in foxholes, too. We go after ‘em, and kill hundreds, and 
during the night other hundreds come in to take their places. Planes dive 
down and strafe ‘em and the dead are replaced during the night. It’s 
discouraging.” 

Gunny Tarr, 28, six feet of manhood, young to be a Master Gunnery 
Sergeant, grinned. This Colonel Ransom and his outfit must have been 
held up all of 24 hours. But Ransom was famous for being an impatient 
man. 

“The usual stuff doesn’t work with the Tojo’s here, Tarr,” said the 
rather young Colonel, not over ten years Tarr’s senior, actually with 
not much more service in. “They’re tricky, and hep to all the angles.” 

Tarr considered. He had a kind of picture of the layout. The Japs were 
holed in in depth, in the valley at the mouth of which the Marines also 
were dug in, and on the sides of the valley, and dead ahead for a couple 
of miles. It was a big atoll, a sizable island. 


“Wi COULD use a little successful trickery here, Tarr,” said 


Making Japs disappear, foxholes and 
all, good night's work for Gunny Tarr 


RUSH covered much of the island and there were many trees. 
Even the naval guns hadn’t knocked down all the trees. Those 
they had blasted had fallen over the holed in Japs, holing them in even 
more securely. Yes, Tarr had a good picture of it. 
“The Colonel thinks maybe a mystery of some sort, a kind of fatal 
one, might help?” asked Tarr. 
The Colonel didn’t grin. He started at Tarr for a moment, nodded. 
“I understand from all I’ve been told by Intelligence, Tarr,” went 
on the Colonel, “that you and your mob think it’s sort of smart to get 


right in among Tojo’s men at night, and out again, after killing right 


some?’ 

“Well, sir, isn’t it?” asked Tarr, grinning in his turn. 

“The Japs have a nasty habit of coming in among us, too,” said 
Colonel Ransom. “Of course we have a way of knowing when they’re 
close, but that doesn’t make it any more pleasant. You can tell a skunk 
by his smell, but it doesn’t make you like him any more.” 

Tarr didn’t answer. He wasn’t listening, really. Colonel Ransom 
stared at him for a moment. Then the Colonel, an understanding man, 
looked at the spot of paper work he was doing. Minutes later he looked 
up, and Tarr was gone. It was five o’clock in the afternoon, and there 
appeared to be a lull in the fighting. Tarr was glad. He could hear 
himself think. Over and over in his mind went certain thoughts, to be 
discarded one after the other, mystery, eh? A stalker by night, maybe? 
A ghost-slayer? A silent weapon? Bare hands? Tarr snapped his fingers, 
a trick he had when an idea hit him. 

He worked on the idea with his men until well after dark. He made 
one trip to see the Intelligence Officer. Yes, that worthy knew what 
the soil was like, back among the Japs. Yes, there were places in 
friendly hands where the sod was thick with the same weeds and grass. 
The Intelligence Officer looked interested and puzzled. The Intelligence 
Officer looked as if he would like to be told. Tarr didn’t tell him. Not, of 
course, that an Intelligence Officer of Marines could not be trusted with 
military secrets. 
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ARR and his ten men, all veterans of many sorts of forays against 

the Japs, were men who would rather slay Japs than eat, any time. 
For Marines that was strange, but of those men of Tarr’s and Tarr 
himself, it was true. 

Those were strange weapons which the men of Tarr’s group took 
into the Japanese positions. They were born of something Tarr had read 
long ago, in tales of the Old West, tales of skulduggery, of silent robbery 
in the night. 

The eleven men, when they started crawling toward the enemy 
positions, seemed to be carrying bodies on their backs. Things that 
looked like the torsoes of men. Strange cargoes indeed to be carrying 
to the Japs. Anybody who had seen them would have said so, but nobody 
saw them except sentries. Intelligence saw to that. Scuttlebutt could be 
trusted just so far. Men talked, and Tojo’s men might be listening, on a 
night as black as this, within spitting distance.. 

“It’s every man for himself,” Tarr told each of his men, just before 
they started the mystery crawl. “But be back at our re-service depot for 
refill within an hour. The night is getting away from us!” It was a grim 
jest, which only Tarr and his men understood. 

The eleven men separated, fanning out, their favorite tactic. The biz 
humps on their backs might be heavy sometimes, but they didn’t hold 
back Tarr or his men. They could have carried twice as much. Each of 
them—all were trained to iron-hardness—had carried men bigger than 
themselves, for miles, had swam for miles and hours, tugging dead 
weights, just to get into shape. The weights didn’t matter much. 

“You've got to be sure about the size of the foxholes,” was one of the 
instructions Tarr had given his men. One of them, who had been on ail 
of Tarr’s missions, had laughed. 


EPARATED from the others, Tarr moved ahead. He moved 
swiftly, and almost in silence. The wind, he noted, was with him 
instead of in his face, and that was bad. It blew his smell toward the Japs 
their smell away from him. But it couldn't be helped. A man could find out 
in other ways. The Japs made noises of one kind or another. 

Tarr knew when he came close to the first Jap. It was, he sometimes 
told others, the same sensation he had when he heard the warning whir: 
of a rattlesnake. The short hair at the base of his skull lifted a little and 
something cold touched the back of his neck. Not that he was afraid of 
Japs, or rattlesnakes either. It was just a way of telling, and it had proved 
itself hitherto. 

Tarr lay on his side, facing the Jap. His swift hands released the 
bundle on his back. There was no sound. His eyes sought to pick out 
the Jap. Rather careless of the fellow, he thought. Must be dozing, or 
else felt awfully secure. Maybe Tarr had filtrated further than he had 
thought. The idea perked him up. A mystery well inside the lines would 
be the best kind of a mystery. Tarr unfastened the neck of the bag which 
had made the lump on his back. 

Out of it he took another and smaller lump 

About this lump he had told his men 

“The mystery will be deeper, more fearsome, if there are no marks 
to indicate the manner of death.” 

He could still hear their grim chuckles as he patted the smaller bag 
almost as if he had a deep affection for it. The bag seemed to have a 
long. loose handle. Matter of fact, that’s what it did have. 

“I do believe,” Tarr told himself, just as he prepared to count coup 
on the first of Tojo’s men for tonight, “I forgot to tell the Colonel what 
a ‘vanisher’ is. But I can tell him tomorow, I guess.” 

Tarr left the big lump he had carried on his back—he thought he must 
be in pretty good condition, since he hadn't even started to sweat—and 
edged toward the Jap whom he had smelled. Any second now, he was 
ready for the Jap to take alarm, to hear him. Must get him before he 
made a fuss, of course, otherwise there would be no mystery. Tarr held 
the smaller lump in an odd way, in his right hand 






Out of a foxhole rose a human head. 
He could just make out the outline 


H®* paused, wondering just how many of his ten men were pausing 
in about the same way, to his right and left. Where there was one 
Jap, there would be others. That’s what made hunting them like this 
a savage pleasure. 

Tarr’s eyes picked up the thing he wished to see. Out of a foxhole 
rose a human head. He could just make out the shape of it against the 
night. It couldn’t be one of his own men. The Jap straightened, hands 
on the sides of his foxhole, thus obligingly giving Tarr some idea of its 
size and depth. Tarr had known he would do that. It was the natural 
thing. The Jap spotted Tarr, or maybe smelled him, at exactly that 
moment. Tarr could feel the Jap open his mouth to shout, see him spin, 
to bring some weapon into play. TURN PAGE 








Baffled by Barbed Wire... 
but his Smile is no Problem! 


gums all the exercise they need. Some- 


Reserve or Rookie— 
gums, as well as teeth, 
need care. Start today 
with Ipana and massage! 


HE rookie is learning the “finer 
points” of barbed wire entanglements 
yes.definitely ! He’s a conscientious guy, 
thoroughly “wrapped up” in his work! 
But though he’s baffled by barbed wire— 
he’s in the clear about one thing, his 
smile. Daily he cares for his gums, as 
well as his teeth. 


And today, that’s a wise thing to do. 
For today’s soft, creamy foods don't give 


IPANA 


times. gums tend to grow weak and flabby 
from lack of work. And that’s the reason 
why it’s so often wise to put your gums 
through special maneuvers—to make what 
many modern dentists call “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage” part 
of your daily routine! 

Whenever you brush your teeth with 
Ipana—massage a little extra Ipana on 
your gums. Some of the Marine Corps’ 
most sparkling teeth, most healthy gums, 
most successful smiles owe a lot to Ipana 
and massage. So get Ipana Tooth Paste 
today—at your drug store or PX. 
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For Hair that’s Neat and Orderly— 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”! 


HEN you unveil your Vitalis-ed 
7 in an ambulance squad won't 
have to pick up the gals you leave be- 
hind—out cold. But at any rate that 
handsome Vitalis-ed hair will certain- 
ly help make you a hit. So join the 
ranks of Romeos who keep their hair 
consistently well-groomed with Vitalis 
and the 60-Second Workout”. 
First, massage Vitalis briskly on 


VITALIS 


UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Wartime Vitalis is made under government 
restrictions that affect most products today. 
But you get a// three benefus from Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout”. (1) Keeps hair well- 
groomed (2) helps rout loose dandruff and 
(4) helps prevent excessive falling hair. 
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your dry scalp. In less time than it 
takes to get on K. P. — circulation 
speeds up—your scalp feels alive. Add- 
ed to that, your hair gets protection 
against the harmful effects of scorching 
sun and drenching shower baths. 

When combed, your hair stays in 
place; has a natural lustre any soldier 
is proud to have and every gal admires. 
At any drug store or P. X. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 





Tojo Vanishers (continued) 


Tarr struck, almost without a sound. His muscles were tensed as he 
struck, and all his power was in them, all his hatred for Japs in general 
and this unknown one in particular. The head and torso of the Jap dis- 
appeared into the foxhole. Tarr remained silent for a moment, listening. 
Then he edged back to the bigger lump, moved with it to the foxhole. 
He worked his mystery-there, while the lump grew smaller and smaller, 
and there was a strangely rising whispering sound. It even gave Tarr 
the creeps, though he knew exactly what it was! Tarr had not made sure 
that the Jap was dead. It had not been necessary. 

Now Tarr moved back to the spot where he first had detected the Jap, 
took his bearings swiftly—rose to his feet and moved straight back to 
his own lines, passing the sentry without a word. He almost whistled as 
he returned. He was pleased with himself. 

Three of his men were back, waiting for him. They were smoking and 
grinning. They were men who had simply paused for breath in the midst 
of an important job. Just before the hour ended all were back, and then 
crawling into the enemy lines once more. 

“My man,” Corporal Stacy had said, “was in a hole that was far too big. 
I couldn’t begin to fill it.” 

“What did you do, Stacy?” asked Tarr. 

“Killed him anyway, and dragged him to a smaller hole I’d almost 
broken my neck in—otherwise unoccupied, of course!” 

This had seemed funny to all of them. Even on the way back, Sergeant 
Maison chuckled about it. Stacy didn’t think it was funny. They came to 
the fanning out place, and fanned out. 


HEY worked their mysteries and got back. They did it four times 

that night. It was easy, they all said, like shooting fish in a barrel. 
They only hoped they had scattered their effort far enough to amaze the 
Japs, and that they had rubbed out their marks well enough. 

“I walked back, first time,” Tarr said once, “but I’m sure I dragged 
out my tracks with the bag, or at least made them tough to figure out.” 

They figured they had got 44 Japs, when Tarr called it a day—a night, 
rather. They all turned in and slept easily until Colonel Ransom sent for 
them in the morning. 

A terrific racket that didn’t sound exactly like war, came from the 
Japanese area. Tarr looked in that direction in the bright morning sun, 
and saw hundred of Japs, running around like headless chickens. Yank 
machine-guns and autorifles were mowing them down, and they didnt 
even szem to realize. Something, for sure, had upset them, and Colonel 
Ransom wanted to know what it was. 

“Samurai,” Tarr explained patiently, “have two swords, a big one and 
a little one. That was part of my idea. So each of us carried a big sandbag 
almost filled with sand. In the neck of it we carried a smaller sandbag, 
with plenty of neck to hang onto and swing by. We found our Japs and 
persuaded them to stick their heads up—as they just naturally do anyhow 
when they’re suspicious at night—and then we let ’em have it right on 
the skulls, with the small sandbags, also filled with sand. Didn’t you ever 
read about robbers in the old days, who smashed their victims on the 
head with sandbags, often fatally? We made sure—I think!—that all our 
wallops ended fatally!” 

Tarr paused for breath, and the Colonel looked interested, also some- 
what exasperated. 

“Talk sense, Tarr, give me the rest of it. What's all this stuff about 
sandbags, anyway? I know we've got a lot in store, of course... . 


66 ELL, then, sir,” said Tarr, “after we slugged our Jap, we 

jammed him down in his foxhole. Then we emptied over him 

the sand from the big bag, which we had toted out to his locality. If it 

didn’t fill the hole so much the better; it helped out the mystery! But 

when we jammed the Jap down hard, our big sandbag practically finished 
filling the hole. Then, out of the bottom of the bag, we took the sod. . 

“Sod?” snapped Colonel Ransom. “Sod? What are you talking about: ” 

“Sod, sir, to put on top, so they’d at least have to hunt for the grave! 
Sod with grass in it. We didn’t match em up, the sod from here and there, 
any too well, it being night and all, but . . . well, something must have 
stirred "em up out there.” 

“And their rifies?” said Colonel Ransom, his voice heavy with sarcasm. 
“I suppose you ate those?” 

“Oh, no, sir. Like all the rest of us tourists, we’re souvenir hunters! 
We brought them back with us. We turned them in, sir, according to 
orders, but we're all hoping, sir, that you'll turn them back to us!” 

Then Tarr, who felt all at once that, because he felt so good about all 
the trouble he had stirred up among the Japs he may have gone too far 
in the direction of levity, made a fast, perfect about face and moved away 
from the obviously rising wrath of the Colonel. END 
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HONOR FOR YOUTH 


Tarawa is a small and lonely place, 

But to its quiet coral shore 

Came the slim gray ships in a 
swift race, 

To win an outpost of the war. 

Tarawa’s blue lagoon with red was 
sprayed 

And the hand of death reached out 
to feel 

For a boy who’ feared he would 
seem afraid 

And, fearing, faced a hail of steel. 


What drove a boy toward that final 


goa 

Of mangled flesh and pain and 
death 

On a gritty beach where breakers 
roll 

Unmindful of his tortured breath? 

The answer—if an answer there can 
be— 

Will never quite be known to those 

Who can never see, as a boy could 
see, 

The glory of the path he chose. 


But this must be promised to him 
who died 

So some day peace might come 
again; 

If the force that drove you was 
that fine pride 

To be a man among the men 

Who hold their faith in a world 
gone mad 

Then know that, by your sacrifice, 

We will search our souls for the 
strength you had 

To offer all as honor’s pride. 


SSGT. R. C. STANFORD. 
Marine Recruiting Office, 
Racine, Wis. 


YOUR PROMISE 


Hark! Hear the steady marching 
tread 

As the big parade goes by? 

The columns of the soldier dead— 

That you might live, they had to 
die. 


Yes, you accord them all the fame 
That’s due a warrior bold, 

Fame for a day and then the dark 
And their bodies not yet cold. 


The nation’s gratitude they’ve 
earned 

For them one day each year; 

All patriots’ faces back are turned 

To lift faded glory from its bier. 


This insincerity is such 
As I, too, must deplore. 
I love my country very much, 
But I value honor more. 


No, keep your heraldry and pomp, 

Keep, too, your sentimental sight. 

I was there beside them in that 
hell. 

Some of us had to die. 


All your tears and protestations, 

Bright awards and speeches long, 

Can never give them back their 
lives 

Nor right this mortal wrong. 


“Don’t let us die in vain,” they 
cry, 

“Give our sons a chance to live 

In a world of peace and decency, 

And our lives we'll gladly give.” 


Is that too much to promise 
them? 

Would you call that price too 
steep? 

They offer lives for lasting peace, 

Your promise you must keep. 


CORP. H. R. GERTZEL. 
Fourth Marine Division, 
c/o Fleet P. O., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THREE-DAY LEAVE 


First Day 
The old home town sure is look- 
ing swell! 
The old girl friend never looked 
so well! 
The old moon glow casts its same 
old spell! 
Gee! It’s great to be home! 
Second Day 
The Post-Office building seems 
so small 
My old-time pals heard that old 
draft call. 


This town never had much on the 


all. 
Still—It’s good to be home. 


Third Day 
The quiet here is sure a disgrace. 
It’s never like this back at the 
base. 
I can hardly wait to see that 
place. 
It was nice to be home. * 


SSGT. R. C. STANFORD. 
USMC Recruiting Office, 
Racine, Wis. 


MOOD INDIGO 


The sun sinks low beyond the 
towering hill, 

The purple _ twilight 
shrouds the sky, 

Blanketing us whose mission is 
to kill, 

And killing not, can only hope to 
die. 

Half quick, half dead, we wait 
till dawn appears, 

Waiting the dreaded, man-made 
banshee’s wail, 

And hearing it, our pit-begotten 
fears, 

The ramparts of our bravery 
assail. 

For who has in the narrow fox- 
hole lain, 

Rigid, impotent, before the deaf- 
ening blast, 

Where every bursting bomb 
strikes to the brain, 

And every blow must surely be 
the last, 

He is no hero, no tempered man 
of steel, 

No ribbon’d idol, chest puffed to 
the sky, 

But he is one whose mission is 
to kill, 

And killing not, can only hope 
to die. 


MTSGT. ALEC L. CRAIG. 
South Pacific. 


10TH DAY INSPECTION 


It was tenth day inspection and 
all down the line 

Yard birds shivered and suffered 
their turn to be reached, 

To snap to inspection, to sur- 
render their piece, 

And pray for no sand in the bore 
or the breech. 


quickly 


“Come, lad, what is your third 
General Order?” 

“How many parts in this rifle, 
you clown?” 

So the Captain kept quizzing, his 
eye missing naught, 

Till he came to a Joe whom he 
faced with a frown. 


To his mates he was known as 
the “Pride of old Brooklyn,” 
But the glory of Flatbush was 

due for a fall 
For the Captain then asked, “The 
Marine emblem is what?” 
And the Brooklynite blurted, “A 
boid on a ball!” 


PFC E. G. FITZSIMMONS. 
U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 








Boot 


Here is the story of 
the Corps recruit 
depot at Parris Island, 
or the Marine in the 
making. The book con- 
tains numerous illustra- 
tions which will be rec- 
ognized immediately 
by any one who has 
been a "boot" at this 
great Corps training 
base located in South 
Carolina. $2.50 
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The Cilors Report 


Will You Get Your Job Back? 


‘ELECTIVE SERVICE has sent out a 
«J memorandum to employers on the sub- 
ject of re-hiring of veterans. Here, briefly, 
are the important points. 


Can an employer refuse to rehire a 
veteran? 

Only if post-war conditions make it “un- 
reasonable or impossible.” An employer 
can't refuse re-employment merely because 
it is “inconvenient.” He doesn't have to 
re-employ a veteran who has been dishon- 
orably discharged—or a veteran who can- 
not perform the new duties of his old job— 
or if that job and no other job of equal 
seniority, status and pay are in existence 
with the employer. 


How much time does a veteran have to 
ask for his old job? 
Within 40 days of discharge. 


Will the veteran have to wait any before 
being rehired? 


The employer dves not have to rehire the 
veteran “instantly,” but he must do so 
promptly and “without unnecessary delay.” 





How long is the employer obligated to 
retain the veteran? 

The employer cannot dismiss the veteran 
“without cause” for one year. “Standards 
of common sense” will determine whether 


the cause is justified 


What about salaries? 

A veteran is entitled to his old salary. 
If the old job carries a higher salary, then 
the veteran is due the increased pay, pro- 
vided he can hold down the old job. But if 
he can't hold down the job he must be given 
another at his old pay 


What about seniority? 

A veteran's job seniority accumulates 
while he is in the service, as though he had 
never left his job 


* * * * * * 
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Can a veteran be demoted after he is 
rehired? 


Not for a year. 


How is a veteran's qualifications for a 
job determined? 

All close questions should go in favor 
of the veteran. Even though the job now 
demands higher qualifications for other 
employees, employers can't raise the stand- 
ards for returning veterans. The governing 
question is: “Can the veteran do the job 
in the manner in which he did it before he 
left?” 


Will the veteran have to take an inferior 
job? 

If his old job no longer exists, or if he 
can't perform at his old job—yes. 


Can a veteran refuse to take a better job 
and insist on his old one? 


Yes. 


Does the employer have to displace a 
civilian with a higher seniority to make 
room for the veterans? 

Yes. 


Can an employer refuse to re-employ a 
veteran because a woman has his old job? 


No. 


Can a veteran be refused re-employment 
because of a union contract? 


No. 


What if two veterans claim the same job? 

The veteran who first held the job per- 
manently is entitled to it. If four men all 
held permanent similar jobs with one em- 
ployer and the employer now can only em- 
ploy two people, the first two returning are 
entitled to the jobs. 


Can an employer offer to restore a vet- 
eran to a comparable job in another plant, 
operated by the same company in another 
city? 

Net if the veteran wants to return to his 
old job in the old plant, if the plant is still 
operating. 


How rigidly is the law governing the 
re-employment of veterans to be enforced? 


Very. 


What can a veteran do if his old em- 
ployer refused to give him back his job? 

He can sue in court. One Federal court 
already has held that a veteran is entitled 
to back pay from the time he was refused 
his old job to the time he got it. Veterans 
can even enlist the services of Federal 
district attorneys—without cost to them, 
of course—to enforce their job rights. 
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BACK OF 
THE BOOK 


PITTMAN 


In working up the 
picture story on 
Crash Crews. page 
20, Sgt. Don Pittman 
became something of 
an expert on plane 
salvage. He lived 
with the search and salvage platoon at 
Cherry Point, got up at all hours of the 
night to accompany the platoon into the 
boondocks and take photos of their opera- 
tions. Pittman also learned about the boon- 
docks at New River in working on the 
story of the Seabees, page 26. Before com- 
ing to THE LEATHERNECK, Pittman 
learned about the boondocks on Guadal- 
canal where he was an assistant regimen- 
tal photographer with the First Division. 
A native of Georgia, Don has been in the 
Marine Corps since 1939 





CONNER 


j Covering Quanti- 

er co, Sgt. John Conner 

one day not long ago 

\ ran across a group of 

Marines just back 

from a tour of duty 

in Brazil. His curios- 

ity aroused, he batted the breeze with the 

men for a while and decided their expe- 

riences in South America would be of 

enough interest to make a story. Read 

Southward By Sky, page 47, and decide 

for yourself. Starting out in newspaper 

work in Superior, Wis., Conner got in 11 

years at his profession before j« ining the 

Marire Corps in 1943. His last assign- 

ment before coming into the service was 

as assistant city editor of the St. Paul, 
Minn. Pioneer Press. 


LEWIS 


Staff Sergeant Al- 
fred E. Lewis, whose 
story, Bougainville 
Boogie. appears on 
page 30 of this issue 
started in newspaper 
work in New York 
City in 1930, right after being graduated 
from high school. A native of Philadel- 
phia, he attended grammar and high 
school in Waterbury, Conn.. college in 
New York and Law School in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In 1934 he went to work for 
the Washington Post and in May. 1942, 
enlisted in the Marine Corps as a Com- 
bat Correspondent. He has been a CC ever 
since. About himself, Lewis says: “I am 
rough, tough, and ready to do the best I 
can for the United States Marines.” 
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Picture Credits 


Sgt. Don Pittman, pp. 20, 21, 22. 23, 
26, 27, 28. 
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US Navy, pp. 28, 29. 
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Have a “Coke’’= Soldier, refresh yourself 
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...or a way to relax in camp 


From southern camps with their moss-hung 
cypresses to camps near the north woods, 
here’s one place soldiers can relax—the Post 
Exchange. There they settle down to “shoot 
he breeze” together. Have a “Coke”, they 
ay. Coca-Cola is a refreshing reminder 
f what they left behind. On “Company 


Btreet” in camp as on Main Street at home, 


Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes, 
In your own refrigerator, ice-cold bottles of 
Coca-Cola are a symbol of a friendly way 
of living. 


* 


Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola many places 
overseas. Coca-Cola has become a globe-trotter “since way 
back when”. Even with war, Coca-Cola today is bottled 


right on the spot in over 35 allied and neutral nations. 
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“Coke” = Coca-Cola d 


It’s natural for popular names 


to acquire friendly abbrevia- E 


tions. That’s why you hea: 


Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


FIRST IN 
THE SERVICE 


With men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and the 
Coast Guard, the favorite 
cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual 


sales records.) 


WAR BONDS 


West withe we, te0/ 
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